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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit vy check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
wili be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Uf/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or stea 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
Amercia and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 8. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J). R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. |. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. 5. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8, Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. $. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Che tnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S, Davis & Co,, 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.—Half an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars, 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile. Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D, C. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MISS A. V. VINCENT 
has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. Residences visited. 


Lillian Thomasch ‘. 
Mamie F. Burgess, } Late with Mrs. Barker, 


12 EAST 29TH STREET, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
MRS. M. K. ZUST 

Address: 100 West 94th St., New York City. 

All orders executed prompily and at reasonable 
rates, by a person of experience, having a large list 
of New York City patrons, Circulars sent on 
request, 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town. Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 


123 FirrH Avenug, New York, 








MARRIED 


Lee-Lothrop.—On Tue., 22 Sept., at 
55 W. 37th St., by Father Thomas S. Lee, 
Clara Lothrop, daughter of Lowell Lincoln, 
Esq., and James Parish Lee. 

McComb-Walker.—On Tuesday, 22 
Sep., 1896, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by the Rev. Dr. Abbott E. Kittredge. 
Kate Norton Walker and John Rector Mc- 
Comb, both of New York City. 


DIED 


Bowne.—At East Hampton, L. L., on 
Sun., 20 Sept. Robert Southgate, son of the 
late Walter and Eliza R. Bowne, of Flushing, 
L. I. 

Cruger.—At No. 4 Rue Lincoln, Paris, 
France, on Wed., 23 Sept., Jeanne Marie 
Cruger, daughter of Meta Kane and Eugene 
G. Cruger. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Ecclesine-Pell.—Miss Mary Hutton 
Ecclesine to Mr. A. Mercer Pell. Miss Ec- 
clesine is the daughter of Mr. Joseph B. Ec- 
clesine. Mr. Pell is the son of the late Col- 
onel Archibald Pell. 

Moorehouse-Moore.—Miss Mary Au- 
gusta Moorehouse to Mr. Albert R Moore. 
Miss Moorehouse is the daughter of Mr. 
Stephen Moorehouse. 


WEDDINGS 

Duvall-Berry.—Mr. G. Howard Du- 
vall, son of Mr. William Duvall, of Balti- 
more, Md., and Miss Louise J. Berry, 
daughter of Mr. J. B. N. Berry, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., were married at St. Michaels and 
All Angels Cuurch in Baltimore, on Wed., 
23 Sept. The Rev. C. Ernest Smith offi- 
ciated. 

Lee-Lincoln.—Mr. James Parish Lee, 
son of the late Dr. Charles C. Lee, and Miss 
Clara Lothrop Lincoln, daughter of Mr. 
Lowell Lincoln, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 55 W. 37th 
St., on Tue., 22 Sept. Father Thomas S. 
Lee, Pastor of §t. Matthew's Church, Wash- 





ington, D. C., officiated. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Mary Lee and Miss Helen Lee, 
Dr. Thomas L. Lee was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Grenville P. Winthrop, 
Mr. Lowell Lincoln, Jr., Mr. James Hatha- 
way Kidder, Mr. Ezra Lincoln, Mr. Charles 
F. Leland, Mr. Carleton Goldthwaite, Mr. 
J. Joseph Lee and Dr. E. A. Codman. 

McComb-Walker.—Mr. John Rector 
McComb and Miss Kate Norton Walker, 
daughter of Mrs. Mary Norton Walker, 
were married at the residence of the bride's 
mother, 180 Central Park South, on Tue., 
22 Sep., Rev. Dr. Abbott E. Kittredge offici- 
ated. The maid of honor was Miss Marian 
Sutton, Mr. Edward Chidester McComb, Jr., 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. James 
Jennings McComb, Jr., Mr. Rush Nycum 
Harry, Mr. John Dutton Wright and Mr. 
Amos P. Hawley. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Bullock - Rodenbough. — Dr. Earl 
Sprague Bullock and Miss Nina Rodenbough, 
daughter of General Theophilus F. Roden- 
bough, U.S. A., will be married in Christ 
Church, New York, on Thu., 8 Oct., at 
noon. 

Fabbri-Shepard.—Mr. Ernesto G. Fab- 
bri and Miss Edith Shepard, daughter of 
Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard, and granddaughter 
of the late William H. Vanderbilt, will be 
married at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, 2 W. 52d St., on Tue., 27 Oct. 

Grinnell-Catherwood. — Dr. Morton 
Grinnell and Miss Jennie Catherwood, 
daughter of Mrs. C. L. Catherwood, will be 
married on Mon., 5 Oct. 

Howard-Mabiey. — Mr. Raymond 
Howard and Miss Alice Bernice Mabley, 
daughter of Mrs. M. Mabley, will be mar- 
ried in St. Thomas’ Church on Thu., 29 
Oct. The maid of honor will be Miss 
Maude Mabley. Mr. Montague Howard 
will be best man. There will be twelve 
bridesmaids. 

Weeks-Suydam.—Mr. Edward Au- 
gustus Weeks and Miss Frederika Davis 
Suydam, daughter of Mr. Charles C. Suy- 
dam, will be married at noon in St. John’s 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., on Thu., 8 Oct. 

Weld-Brandreth.—Mr. De Witt C. 
Weld and Miss Bertha Brandreth, daughter 
of Mr. William Brandreth and niece of Gen. 
McAlpin, will be married in Trinity Church, 
Sing Sing, on Tue., 6 Oct., The Rev. Dr. 
George Ferguson will officiate. Miss Flora 
Benjamin will be maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids will be- Miss May Ferguson, 
Miss Kathleen Green, Miss Ackerman and 
Miss Delia Brandreth. Mr. Jay F. Carlisle 
will be best man, and the ushers will be Mr. 
Frederick Ackerman, Mr. Carl G. Rasmus, 
Mr. Nathaniel Haven, Mr. Benjamin Mc- 
Alpin and Mr, M. Copperthwaite. 


RECEPTIONS 
Mundé.—Dry. and Mrs. Paul Mundé will 


give a reception at their residence, 20 W. 
45th St , on Sat., 5 Dec., to introduce their 
daughter, Miss Bertha Mundé. 

McComb.—Mr. and Mrs. John Rector 
McComb will give a reception Wed. aft., 18 
Nov., at 337 West 71st St. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mrs. Astor gave her last din- 
ner of the season at Beechwood on Tue. 22 
Sept. Present were Prince and Princess 
Poggia, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer, M. Alfred 
Le Ghait, General and Mrs Lloyd S. Brice, 
Marquis de Gouy d’ Arsay, Mr. James J. Van 
Alen, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. Henry Mel- 
ville, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. John 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Havemeyer, 
Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. Frederick Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Elliot Gregory and Baron and Bar- 
oness de Selliére. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel left 
Newport for Bar Harbor last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry White gave a recep- 
tion at the Rutherfurd cottage on Tue., 22 
Sept., in honor of Lord Charles Russell and 
Lady Russell, of Killowen. Rain prevented 
the proposed féte champétre. Present were 
Sir Frank and Lady Lockwood, Judge J. 
Clinton Gray, Mrs. David King, Miss King, 
Mr. and Mrs A. Lanfear Norrie, Com. and 
Mrs. E, D. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. George Hoffman, Miss Hoff- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. William Duer, Miss 
Duer, Miss Laura Post, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Paget, the Misses Wetmore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchon, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mr. 
James J. Van Alen, Miss Van Alen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Prescott Lawrenceand Mrs. George 
Converse. 

A dinner was given on Mon., 21 Sept., 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry White in honor of 
her guests. 

Mr, and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont will 
leave here in time for the Horse Show in 
N. Y. and sail for Europe the end of Nov. 

Mr. James V. Parker and Mr. Pierrepont 
H. Duryea gave stag dinners through the 
week at Gunthers. 

Mr. Perry Belmont gave a dinner to Lord 
and Lady Russell, at Bythesea, Mr. and Mrs. 
August Belmont received with Mr. Belmont. 

Other dinners were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin S. Brice, Mrs. George B. de Forest, 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. Frederic Van- 
derbilt, Miss McAllister, Mrs. C. W. Tulle, 
Mrs, James Hude Beekman, Mr. James Van 
Alen, Miss Leary, Mrs. Mason-Jones, Mrs. 
C. N. Beach, Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
Mrs. William Post and Miss Helen Mason. 

Luncheons have been given by Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Henry White, Mrs. Lloyd S. Brice, 
Miss Mason, Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Mis. 
Potter Palmer and Mrs. C. N. Beach. 

Mr. James J. Van Alen gave a dinner on 
Mon. 28 Sept. 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. de Forest have 
taken the Train Villa on Bellevue Ave., for 
next season. 

Mrs, Whitall from Phila., has taken the 
Willing cottage on Red Cross Ave. 

Baron and Baroness von Hengenmiiller are 
in Newport. 

Rev. Wm. S. Rainsford was the guest of 
Mr. Lorillard Spencer last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor have arrived 
and are guests of Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. 
Bishop. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Germanic.—Arriving Fri., 25 Sept., 
Mr. and Mrs. James Abercrombie Burden, 
Jr.» Mr. and Mrs. F. J. de Peyster, the 
Misses de Peyster, Mr. F. Ashton de Peyster, 
Col. and Mrs. Wiliiam Jay, the Misses Jay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert V. McKim, Mr. 
George Vanderbilt, Rev. and Mrs. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, the Misses Warren. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. D. du Vivier, Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Rev. John Watson, D.D. (Ian 
MacLaren ), the Rev. J. Douglas Adam. 

St. Paul.—Arriving Sat., 26 Sept., Mrs. 
John Kean, the Misses Kean, Mr, James 
Waldemar Hayward, Miss Katherine Hay- 
ward, Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Thoron, Captain Allison Nailor, 
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Mrs. Nailor, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Jr., Mr. 
Eugene Zerega, Mr. and Mrs. William W. 
Coolidge, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Johnston, 


Miss Millicent Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. 


W. B. Booream. 

Etruria.—Arriving Sat., 26 Sept., Mr. 
and Mrs. George G. Crocker, the Misses 
Crocker, Sir Gorrell Barnes, Lady Barnes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Le Boutillier, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Ogden Chisholm, the Misses Chis- 
holm, Judge and Mrs. Henry Howland, Mr. 
Lewis Grant, Mr. Willard Parker Butler 
and Mr. Charles Bispham. 

Lahn.—Arriving Thu., 24 Sept., were 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis M. White, Prof. and 
Mrs, J. H. Van Arminge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Eddy, Mr. G. M. Millard. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 26 Sept., Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Lee Carroll, Mr. Philip Car- 
rolJ, Sir Charles Rose, Sir William Rose, 
Mrs. Le Roy King, Miss King, Mrs. Ed- 
ward King, Mrs. Arthur Cadogan, Captain 
L. M. Lancaster, Madame Nordica, Mr. D. 
Abercrombie. 

La Gascogne.—Sailing Sat., 26 Sept., 
M. Ribot, ex-Prime Minister of France ; the 
Marquis de Gouy d’Arsay, Baron H. Dard, 
Mr. F. M. Imbert, Dr. Luis Phillipe Borja, 
Mr. Lucian Bacon. 

Fulda.—Sailing Sat., 26 Sept., Mr. and 
Mrs. James Parrish Lee, Mr. Francis Ba- 
deaux, Mr. James H. Parker. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 23 Sept., 
Mr. E. Bruce Irving, Mr. John Mead How- 
ells, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbings. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 23 Sept., Lord 
Sudley, Sir Arthur Fairbairn, Mr. Walter 
H. Webb, Sir Edward Reid, Colonel and 
Mrs Firebrace, Rev. J. F. Phillips, Mr. J. 
G. Porter and Mr. C, P. Hall. 


INTIMATIONS 


Brooks.—Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Miss Josephine Brooks and Mr. 
Reginald Brooks will be the guests this month 
of Mr. Eugene Higgins at his country seat, 
Glen Farm, Morristown, N. Y. 

Bird.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Bird are at 
their country place, Green Ledge, Hempstead, 
L. I. 

Barrett.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Barrett 
have returned from Europe and are at 1 W. 
83d St. 

Callender.—Miss Callender and Miss de 
Forest are at Paris. Thev will sail for New 
York on the Lucania on 10 Oct. 

Foote.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Foote 
have closed their country house at Oceanic 
and are at 10 W. 46th St. 

Frewen.—Mr. Moreton Frewen sailed 
from Southampton for New York on the 
Paris, on Sat., 26 Sept. 

Johnstone.—Mrs. Alen Johnstone, wife 
of First Sec. of the British Legation at Co- 
penhagen, is the guest of Mrs. J. W. Pin- 
chot, at 2 Gramercy Park. 

King.—Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. Le Roy 
King and Miss King sailed on Sat., 26 Sept , 
for Europe. 

Park.—Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. Park 
have left Southampton and are at their coun- 
try place, Haviland Farm, White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Van Alen.—Mr. James J. Van Alen 
and Miss May Van Alen will sail for Europe 
the end of this month. 


CLUBS 


Genesee Valley Hunt Club will give 
a horse show and have some steeple-chases on 
Saturday, 3 o'clock. The Com. in charge 
includes Mr. J. S. Watson, Mr. H. S. Mar- 
tindale, Mr. H. Austin Wadsworth and Mr. 
J. S. Wadsworth. 

Staten Island Ladies’ Club.—The 
final matches of the Tennis Tournament were 
played at Livingston, on Fri., 25 Sept. Miss 
Elizabeth Moore won first prize in the sin- 
gles, against Miss Helena Hellwig. The 
winner in the mixed doubles was Miss Juli- 
ette Atkinson playing with Miss Roosevelt 
against Miss Robinson and Miss Boyd. 

Westchester County Club.—A pub- 
lic golf tournament will be played on the 
Westchester Country Club links for a silver 
loving cup on Wed., Thu. and Fri., 21, 22 
and 23 Oct. 





THE MORRISTOWN GOLF 
COURSE 


He Morristown golf course, which 
will be the scene of the women’s 
championship golf contest during 

the first week in October, is situated about 
midway between Morristown and “Madison. 
The little railroad station called Convent, 
where most of the trains stop, is less than 
five minutes’ walk from the grounds. The 
course covers nearly one hundred acres of 
land, ninety.eight and one-half, to be exact. 

The club has had a rapid and wonderfully 
successful growth. It was organized in the 
spring of 1894, and for the first year was 
practically a ladies’ club, as they filled all the 
executive offices. Miss Nina Howland was 
the first President and Mrs. McK. Twombley 
Vice-President. A seven-hole course- was 
the extent of the club’s links that year. 
The membership of the club, which quickly 
rose to the limit of 400, demanded more 
golf room, and the permanency of the club 
was assured from its first season. More land 
was acquired and an eighteen-hole course laid 
out, which was formally opened June 8, 1895, 
by an interesting professional match between 
Willie Park, the ex-champion of Scotland 
and England, and Willie Norton, professional 
at Lakewood. The next important step was 
the purchase of the property, which was done 
during the winter, and when the present 
season opened last spring the members had 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that they 
owned every inch of their golf course, some- 
thing which perhaps cannot be said of any 
other purely golf club in the country. The 
club was also incorporated, and while the 
ladies are still active in the management of 
the club, the offices were filled from the men 
and they are the present officials, as follows : 
President, Paul Revere; Treasurer, J. B. 
Dickson ; Secretary, Arthur Berry. On the 
Board of Directors are Robert F. Ballantine, 
Charles Scribner, D. Willis James, G. G. 
Frelinghuysen, W. Allston Flagg, H. McK. 
Twombley, Marmaduke Tilden, Alexander 
H. Tiere, Ransom H. Thomas, Louis A. 
Thébaud, John I. Waterbury, R. H. Will- 
iams, Richard A. McCardy, William B. 
Skidmore, Thomas C. Bushnell, and Edgar 
F. Randolph. The total membership is 
slightly over four hundred, about equally 
divided between men and women. 

The names of the different holes, their 
distances and distinctive features are : 

First Hore. 1 deal, 170 yards. The 
start is made in front of the clubhouse, across 
the driveway, the tee being situated on top of 
the elevation surrounding the treacherous 
punch-bowl. To reach the green the drive 
must be made slightly to the right, otherwise 
the ball will fall into some of the undulating 
hollows of the punch-bowl. The green is at 
the opposite end of the declivity, from the 
tee, and on much lower ground. Good 
judgment will keep the player out of difficul- 
ties. The hole has been madein two; three 
is excellent, while four is not bad. 

Seconp Hore. Oaks. 167 yards. The 
tee is slightly back of the first green, the 
drive being up hill, requiring a little golfing 
skill to execute neatly. Two or three oak 
trees obstruct the passage. This crosses the 
lower end of the punch-bowl, the green being 
on high ground. Three strokes is tip-top 
play, and four is eminently respectable. The 
ladies, however, generally take from two to 
three more. 

Trirpv Hott. Meadow. 198 yards. A 
good drive followed with a brassie or a cleek 
will reach the hole nicely. A road has to be 
crossed and two rail fences, but these will 
only bother the player making a poor drive. 
Th's hole last year was the long one—458 
yards over dead level meadow, and the mo- 
notony has been eliminated by shortening it 
and adding a new one, the fourth, with more 
sporty characteristics. 

Fourtn Hore. Blasted Hopes, 357 
yards. Well named, indeed, as many a 
would-be victor has sorrowfully discovered. 
One of the sportiest holes on the course. 
The railroad track with opposite embank- 
ment must be crossed first, then the course 
lies up slightly hilly, rolling ground to within 
a few yards of the green when a magnificent 
bastion bunker is encountered, a large tree 
standing slightly in front of the opening be- 
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tween the bunkers. The view from the tee 
up the hill, with the formidable bunker in 
the distance, is cne of the most picturesque 
on the course. The green is a circular one, 
as are many of the others. 

Firrn Hote. Lost Time, 297 yards. 
This goes down the hill again, over the 
same rolling ground, but in a slightly differ- 
ent direction. The path seems easy, but 
there are many little difficulties. The green 
is situated a few yards in front of the railroad 
track. 

Sixtn Hore. Woodside, 355 yards. A 
fence and a row of shrubbery about 100 yards 
from the tee are to be avoided. Good lies 
can be obtained for the brassie. 

Seventn Hore. Goblet, 185 yards. A 
tricky hole, the green being on the rolling 
edge of a hollow in the ground, a miniature 
punch-bowl. Two or three rough natural 
hazards are encountered, but the troubles are 
not over until the ball is putted out, for the 
sloping nature of the green is liable to upset 
careful calculations. 

Eicutx Hore. Blind Ditch, 300 yards. 
The drive clears the hollow, some natural 
hazards, escaping obstructing trees and 
clumps of shrubbery, gradually ascending to 
the green, which is about the highest ground 
of the course. The ditch is found a few 
yards before reaching the green, and careful 
judgment is needed when the player is 100 
yards or more distant. 

Nintu Hore. Land’s End, 257 yards. 
The extreme end of the course. The drive 
from the tee going over a fence bordered 
with athick growth of trees and up-hilly, 
rolling ground. 

Tentu Hore. Westward Ho, 437 yards. 
The longest of the course. Back over the 
same fence and trees, very favorable for long 
drives and good brassie and cleek shots. The 
green being near the eighth green. 

Eceventn Hore. Liliputian, 144 yards. 
The shortest. The green on higher ground 
than the tee, and reached by driving over a 
wide hollow, at the farther edge of which is 
a long crescent-shaped bunker. 

Twetrtn Hore. Apple Trees, 333 yards. 
A straight course for the green, the ground 
slightly descending, flanked on the extreme 
left by a thick growth of brush, forming a 
hedge to the road beyond. Four or five old 
apple trees in single file give the name to the 
hole. That they serve a good use as hazards 
may be seen from the fact that in a recent 
tournament one of the players’ balls caught 
fast between two twigs, but eventually a cad- 
die succeeded in bringing it down to a play- 
able position. 

TuirteentH Hote. The Hoodoo, 159 
yards. A hole which presents a combination 
of difficulties, besides being troublesome 
enough to superstitious golfers by view of its 
number. Two large trees, somewhat similar 
to the Heavenly Twins trees at Tuxedo, 
must be safely passed a few yards from the 
tee. Then comes the railroad track, a road, 
fence, and somewhat to the right, across the 
track, a straggling growth of trees and brush- 
wood, where a ball, badly driven, will effec- 
tually ‘*hoodoo’’ the golfer forever. The 
green is in the meadow, near the third 
green. 

Fourteentn Hore. The Trap, 157 yards. 
The hazards are the same fence, road and 
bushes met in the drive for the third hole. 
Not a difficult hole if well judged and played 
without a foozle. 

Firrzentn Hore. Punch Bowl, 193 
yards. The tee and green opposite are on 
equal heights of ground, overlooking the 
lowest depths of the punch-bowl. A long 
and very true drive is necessary to carry the 
ball directly across. Ladies can avoid the 
worst places by driving slightly to the right, 
thus skirting the higher ground around the 
declivity, and lofting up the green. A huge 
hickory tree sends its wide-spreading branches 
far up in the air, from the lowest part of the 
hollow. A far driven ball goes right over 
the tree. 

Sixteentx Hore. Longfellow, 198 yards. 
So-called, not particularly in honor of the 
poet, but because it was the longest in the 
original seven-hole course. A level drive, 
crossing the road leading from the club to 
stables, and a bunker. 

Seventeentu Hore. Setting Sun, 180 
yards. A drive toward the west across the 





field in the rear of the club-house, and 
doubly worthy of its name because it has 
effectually set at rest for many a golfer all 
hopes of victory. One earthen bunker to be 
crossed. 

EicuTeentH Hore, Home, 170 yards. 
An artificial stone wall and rail fence to be 
crossed. Not a hard hole to make if the first 
drive is true. The green close to the club 
house near the veranda in the rear. 

As an indication of what it is possible to 
do the course in the following score of 
Willie Park may prove interesting, taken 
fromthe best halves of his two rounds in his 
tournament with Willie Dunn last year. The 
halves give a total of 74 strokes fot the 
course, but they were not made consecutively, 
Parks’ score for the first round being 77, and 
for the second 78 


Out 4475 5 43 5 3——40 
In 6 3 6 44 3 3 2 3-——~—34 
74 


The scores now for the third, fourth and 
fifth holes would be altered, as in these holes 
changes have been made this season, The 
greatest change is in the third, formerly the 
longest, 458 yards, but now 198 yards. 


UNITED STATES GOLF ASSO- 
CIATION 


WOMAN'S CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COMPETITION 


,| “He competition is open to all Wo- 
men Golfers belonging to clubs 
which are members of the United 

States Golf Association, and will be begun on 

the Links of the Morris County Golf Club, 

Morristown, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 6 

October, at 11 A. M., when the Robert Cox 

Trophy and four medals will be competed for 

under the rules of the U. S. G. A. 

The winner shall be the Champion Woman 
Golfer for the year, and the Trophy shall be 
held for that year by the Club from which 
the winner shall have entered. The win- 
ners receive: The First, A Go!d Medal. 
The Second, A Silver Medal. The Third 
and Fourth, Bronze Medals. 

The contestants first play eighteen holes 
medal play. The best eight scores shall then 
be taken, and the contestants making these 
scores then play eighteen holes match play, 
until but two competitors remain, who upon 
a separate day play the final game, consisting 
of eighteen holes match play. 


PROGRAMME OF TOURNAMENT 


Tue., 6 Oct., 11 A.M. Medal Play—first 
round, 9 holes, 2».m. Medal Play—sec- 
ond round, g holes. Three prizes are offered 
by the Association for the lowest three scores 
in this composition, 

Wed., 7 Oct., 11 A.M. Match Play— 
first round, 9 holes. 2P?.m. Match Play— 
second round, g holes. 

Thu. 8 Oct., 11 a.m. Match Play—first 
round, 9 holes, 2 p.m. Match Play—sec- 
ond round, 9 holes, 

Fri., 9 Oct., 11 A.M. 
—first round, 9 holes. 2 P.M. 
Play—second round, 9 holes. 

Scores will be provided by the Morris 
County Golf Club to accompany each pair of 
competitors. 

The privileges of the club houses and 
links are extended to all competitors in the 
championship for the week previous to the 
competition. 

The following entries have been made up 
to the time of Vogue going to press : Coun- 
try Club, Brookline, Mass., Mrs F. E. Ver- 
rohn; Country Club, Westchester Co., N. 
Y., Mrs. W. B. Duncan, Jr.; Misquomicut 
Golf Club, Watch Hill, R. I., Miss S. A. 
Clarke ; Agawam Hunt, Providence, R. I., 
Mrs. G. Richmond Parsons ; Newport Golf 
Club, Newport, R. I., Miss Anna Sands ; 
Baltimore Golf Club, Baltimore, Md., Miss 
F. K. McLane ; Baltusrol Golf Clab, Short 
Hills, N. J., Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan ; 
Oyster Bay Golf Club, Oyster Bay, L. I, 
Mrs, Devereux Emmet; Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club, Southampton, L I., Mrs. Arthur 
Turnure; Seabright Golf Club, Seabright, 
N. J., Miss Alice Strong; and seven mem- 
bers of the Morris County Club, whose forma- 
entries had not yet reached Mr. Tallmadge. 
The total entry list is therefore likely to ex- 
ceed twenty-five. 


Final Match Play 
Final Match 
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Who Can? No One. 


It cleans easily— 
A shake and the dust is off; 
A rub and it’s clean; 
A brush and it’s new. 


At all dry goods 


slums ot nin “he W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 





“FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR” gets 


along longer, wears longer, is stronger and 
” braids,” 
It pro- 


yet more pliable than “cords, 
“rubber” 


tects the skirt and the shoe. 


or “‘ velveteen” bindings. 
It supports the 


bottom of skirts without the aid of wire or 


bone. It does not become hardened by 
dampness. It is easy to put on; dressy 
when on. Off the skirt, the skirt is off— 


off in dressiness, off in protectiveness. On 
the skirt, the skirt is finished. The only 
Shields the skirt from 


dirt as nothing else can. 


perfect dress edge. 


FROM THE ORIENT 
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FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PRO- 
TECTOR IS THE ONLY RECOG- 
NIZED PERFECT DRESS EDGE 





Sporting Specialties 
Being one of the Leading Features 
of my Establishment, I take every 
available opportunity of placing 
before my numerous patrons the 
Latest Novelties in London Sport- 
ing Fashions, which I have every 
confidence in introducing as nov- 
elties that will be worn this Season. 
Should you favour us with a call 
we can safely say that any order 
entrusted to us shall receive our 
most careful attention, when all 
details can be explained. 


Obediently yours, 
I. M. JENKINS, 


ENGLISH TAILOR AND BREECHES 
MAKER, 


207 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MENNEN'S is eoeeatcun 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Samoves by high- 
est Medical author- 
ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positively 
Prickly Heat, a — Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Bieta TARE iO Siisrityyes. the skin sinooth 
and healthy 
ld by D 
gee oF Dewars = Matted er 42 es cent ¥ FR E E 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark N. J. 









































No time lost with 


& WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS & 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS ‘xo scmr 








It is positively unchange- 


Will N ot Cr ock * able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress 





Look for i — 7 All Leading 
on every ya MeL GQ y late Dry Goods 
of the Selvage : sation col Fale 3: IEMA Stores. 


Elastic 


“Qneita”’ rib-knit Union Suit 


For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 


In Colors, White, Grey and Black. 


Summer and Winter Weight. All qualities, including All-Cotton, 
Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, Silk and Wool, All-Silk. 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off than any 
other make. 


2. Perfectly self-adjusting, being elastic every way. 


3. No buttons on the ** Oneita’’ garment, except at 
the neck opening (as shown in the illustration), where 
they cause no inconvenience. 


4. Being elastic knit and glove-fitting, they per- 
mit smaller Corsets. : 


5. It greatly aids the fit of outer garments. 


6. Important to stout persons, and very necessary to 
those engaged in athletic sports, or who take any active 
exercise, 


Send for “ Booklet” with Catalogue and 
Illustrations. 
JAS. F. WHITE & CO., Worth and Church Streets, 
MILL AGENTS. NEW YORK. 








A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Fair Women from 
Vogue 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
| 253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 

















FAST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
DUBUQUE 
ST.PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
a MOINES 


JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY 
F. H. LORD, a. P. & T. A., CHICAGO. 


New York Office. 319 Broadway. 


GRAY HAIR | RESTORE! l 


to its natural 
ast no dye at easant odor, fo. bott! 
ts LEE’S HAIR TONEO © removes dandroff, s\op 
pale from Ro and promotes growth $1.00 a bott 
atise on Hair ona ae 3: 
J.N. Hegeman & Co., 770 
B’way cor, 30th St, Sth am e stb St. 
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CURIOS THAT MAY BE 


**NOW THAT, I CONSIDER, IS ONE OF THE RAREST THINGS IN MY COLLECTION——AN HONEST DOLLAR” 
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can women journalists who wish to stir up a sensation in 
foreign capitals to gird at the American man. Accord- 
ing to these two most questionable authorities he is a creature 
of many frailties and shortcomings, coldness and lack of cul- 
ture being among the least atrocious faults with which he is 
charged. Without attempting any defence of him, but ad- 
mitting that he is an unimpassioned Romeo, he is not alone 
among nineteenth-century men in tempering lJove’s rhapsodies 
with prudence. 


I’ is the habit of foreign critics and the practice of Ameri- 


§% The foreign heiress-hunter is a conspicuous instance of 
calculation supplanting love’s young dream, but any sympa- 
thetic woman who numbers young men among her acquaint- 
ance cannot be struck by the change wrought in the amorous 
Latin, the sentimental Teuton and the susceptible Celt by a 
few years’ residence in this country. The charming young 
Frenchman, whose graceful gallantries and subtle flatteries 
have put every girl in the company on good terms with her- 
self, will, at the close of the entertainment, stay fora chat 
with his hostess, when he will make the most matter-of-fact 
statements regarding love and matrimony. 


»*" Indeed, the most mercantile American or the most fos- 
silized of dry-as-dust professors could not more mercilessly 
ridicule the claims of love to be regarded as of divine origin. 
Despite his ostentatious devotion to the sex he realizes that pro- 
pinquity, concentration and imagination are the main factors 
in developing love, and not caring to be fettered he cultivates 
a wide circle of social interests, promptly putting an end to 
any acquaintance as soon as he finds an interest in it grow- 


ing up. 


He and his young men friends of different nationalities dis- 
cuss the matter, and he will tell you that they are all agreed as 
to the advisability of late marriages, and also as to the wisdom 
of bringing reason to bear on sentimental philanderings. 
Whether this displacement of passion by prudence results from 
the American example of decent living, or whether it is nine- 
teenth century enlightenment—the protest of the individual 
against being sacrificed for the race—whatever the cause, the 
Cupid myth is like'y to be very seriously discredited. & 


As a considerable body of young men, native and foreign 
born, make a practice of thus downing sentiment, in process 


of time the community at large, that great unthinking multi- | 


tude, may come to realize that love, as well as any other 
emotion, can be regulated, and that Cupid is not a divinity, 
but merely nature’s decoy. She employs the pretty boy's 
fascination, not for the happiness of the maiden or her lover, 
but solely for the perpetuation of the race. The romance of it 
belongs to poetry and courtship, the reality is the every day 
dullness of married life. Fortunate the young man who early 
learns to control vagrant fancy by reason, and who when he 
does marry, realizes that the object is to found a family and 
not to enter the roseate realm of a god of love. 


——— 
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AUTUMN STYLES FOR POSTER MAIDENS 











HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Hen is She a lady and when is She a 
woman? presents a problem which 
not even the elect always settle with 

propriety. A case in point was the biograph- 
ical note on the lamented James Lewis which 
appeared in a journal noted for its good liter- 
ary style. Referring to Mr. Lewis's two 
marriages, the statement was made that his 
‘* first wife was a Cleveland woman.’ Used 
in this connection, woman is readily seen to 
be exceedingly rude. 


* 
* & 


The vigorous resistance offered by the 
Cubans, their persistent keeping at bay the 
largest army ever sent across the sea to over- 
awe a dependency, make facts relating to the 
colony or its mother country, Spain, of 
special moment, and some statistics which ap- 
peared recently in a Madrid paper, are 
especially interesting in the present crisis. 
They show Spain to be hopelessly unpro- 
gressive, and so out of touch with the in- 
tellectual activities of the age as to place 
her very low in the scale of civilized nations. 
Out of a total population of 17,000,000 only 
5,000,000 can read and write, the illiterates 
reaching the enormous number of 12,000,000. 
A country which cannot administer its domes- 
tic affairs more intelligently than this showing 
indicates is certainly not competent to direct 
the destinies of other peoples, and apart from 
the rapacious and cruelly grinding policy pur- 
sued by Spanish officialism toward Cuba, the 
inhabitants of that fertile island would be justi- 
fied in seeking freedom from their present rulers 
on the score of incompetency alone. Spain 
promises to become a study in the decadence 


of a nation. 


¥* 
* * 


Women are charged, among other faults, 
with a habit of tactless ‘* rubbing in** of their 
husband's failings. The man sex is the more 
prone to money squandering, and if in a mo- 
ment of inadvertence the husband expresses 
remorse over an expenditure, instead of quietly 
accepting the confession the wife is more apt 
than not to make it the subject of a homily. 
But the word unfitly spoken is quite as often 
uttered by the husband or man acquaintance 
as by awoman. A case in point is that of a 
woman who lately stopped at a print shop to 
look with longing and admiration at an en- 
graving of Rosa Bonheur’s On Guard. She 
knew of a large bare space on her dining- 
room wall which it would so admirably fill and 
adorn. Speaking of it later to a friend, the 
woman admitted that she did not dare to risk 
the temptation of asking the price, for if it 
had been a little under exorbitant she would 
most likely have succumbed and bought it. 
Whereupon she was, much to her amusement 
(since the man was not her husband), warned 
against yielding to temptation! It was so 


like some nagging woman, only in this case 
there was no excuse for the interference, for 
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the woman and her pocket-book were quite 
independent of her self-appointed adviser. 
As a matter of fact nagging knows no sex. 


* 
* 


No apology is offered for again taking up 
the subject of hydrophobia in this column. 
Not only is it a matter affecting the health 
and comfort of human beings and the lives of 
dogs, but an English newspaper has thought 
fit to give space to the senseless ravings of an 
ignorant woman on the subject, and an Amer- 
ican journal has accorded her foolish talk the 
unmerited and flattering distinction of copious 
extracts, and of being the basis of a discussion 
as to whether or not the extermination of the 
dog is desirable. No greater benefit could 
result this winter from any ‘‘class’’ than 
from one formed for the purpose of analyzing 
the hydrophobia myth. If such a body of 
truth-seekers should begin, say with the al- 
leged symptoms of hydrophobia, they would 
discover that barking like a dog and an aver- 
sion to drinking water were the invariably re- 
ported symptoms of an alleged hydrophobia 
victim. A little study of proper medical 
authorities—not the writings of quacks with 
specifics to sell—would reveal to them the fact 
that both of the symptoms were characteristic 
of **sham’’ hydrophobia. By ‘‘sham”’ is 
meant not that the patient is ‘‘shamming,”’ 
but that he or she is suffering from hysteria 
suggested by a dog bite combined with hy- 
drophobia delusion, —the result of ‘* Pasteur’’ 
misstatements. Even those who spread a be- 
lief in hydrophobia for purposes of revenue 
cannot pretend that a piano can be afflicted 
with rabies, and yet a piano recently caused 
an acute newspaper hydrophobia symptom. 
At Fishkill Landing, New York, a little col- 
ored maiden’s brothers surprised her with a 
piano about the roth of September. Her 
surprise and joy at the unexpected but ar- 
dently desired gift were so intense that she fell 
to the floor with a shriek. When picked up 
she became wildly hysterical and ran about 
barking like a dog and emitting terrible 
screams. Ifthe gift had been a dog which 
only sniffed her hand what a fearful case of 
hydrophobia would have been heavily head- 
lined in the metropolitan press. As it was, 
the attendant physician’s diagnosis that the 
barking was only a usual form of hysteria 
manifestation was accepted and the matter 
was dropped. 


FABLES 


ONE 


Here was once a man, who lived on 
little, and could have been happy on 
less. He loved all men, though he 

found that they had no place for the poor, 
the modest, or the plain. 

He became poorer, and men neglected and 
despised him. Yet still he thought kind 
things, and made excuse for all. 

But before he died he fell heir to a great 
fortune, and men began to fawn upon him, 
and seek him out. And this change in them, 
when in himself there was no change, so sick- 
ened him, that he grew to hate all men, 
trampled upon them when he could, and died 
cursing them, the chief of cynics. 


TWO 


A man said to his friend, ‘‘ Answer me 
this riddle. I have a house to let. It is 
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richly furnished, but the foundations of it are 
shaken, and through gaping cracks in the 
walls the rains beat in, and soak, and fade, 


and ruin all. There is a garden, now deso- 
late, wherein the only thing that is green is a 
grave. Attimes a mob storms it and takes 
possession and riots there.”" 

This friend said, ‘¢I know not what is the 
answer.”” 

Said the man, ‘‘ A broken heart, and the 
storms of rain are tears, and the grave is 
where lies a dead love. And at times hate 
clamors for admittance, and ambition, and 
the ghosts of old desires, and even light 
fancies of to-day ; and I let them in to still 
the pain of emptiness. And then again I 
sicken of all and drive them forth.”’ 

His friend said: *‘ You must find another 
tenant.”” 

Said the man, bitterly, ‘‘ Who would dwell 
in a broken heart? And one that entertains 
such guests ?” 

His friend smiled. 
said. 


*¢ A second love,”” he 


Clara Byrnes. 


CUPID’S RATTLE 


KATHRYN JARBOE 


Hey were not really engaged, that is to 
say, society had never been officially 
informed of the fact. If an engage- 

ment signifies a pledge given and taken, or if 
it means that He has given a ring to secure an 
option on Her, they were not engaged. But 
she knew that Brent loved her and that some 
day she would marry him, and he knew that 
she was the only woman he ever had loved 
or ever could love, that she filled his life and 
made it perfect. And he was sure that she 
knew this. In fact, there was between them 
what our grandmothers called an understand- 
ing. 

Then there came a terrible misunderstand- 
ing. He could not understand and she would 
not. What it was all about, how it began, 
neither could have told. He thought that he 
was ten minutes late for an appointment with 
her, and she thought—she didn’t think, she 
lost or mislaid her temper. ‘* And it grew 
and it grew,”’ and so began their tale of woe. 
She was ‘* out*’ several times when he called, 
so he stopped calling. She refused an invita- 
tion to a dinner to which she knew he was 
asked. He waited an hour for her at a tea, 
and when she came into the room he left it 
by another door and fied from the house. 
She saw him go and her chin went up an inch. 
Up to that time she had been prepared to 
forgive him graciously when the proper mo- 
ment came, but when she saw him disappear 
through those portiéres she knew that she 
would never, never speak to him again. He 
walked several blocks, cursing everything in 
general, and one woman's intellect in particu- 
lar. Then he retraced his steps, and hung 
round the house like a veritable sneak thief, 
waiting to see her come out and get into her 
carriage. 

When Mrs. Trenor’s invitation to the 
baby’s christening came he wrote a regret 
because she was going to be godmother, but 
he did not send it. ‘*No; by Jove!*” he 
said, savagely to himself, ‘« she needn’t think 
she can keep me away from everything.”’ 
He accepted the invitation and sent the baby 
a silver rattle. 


(Continued on page 208.) 
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A BICYCLE TALE WITHOUT WORDS 





(Continued from page 206.) 

The Trenor parlors were full when he ar- 
rived, and she was not visible, so he went out 
into the conservatory. Soon there was a hush 
in the babble of voices, and he looked through 
the window into the drawing-room. The 
minister had taken his place in the alcove 
under a canopy of roses and ferns ; before 
him, in its bed of violets, stood a golden bowl 
filled with holy water from the river Jordan. 
But the eyes in the window saw none of these 
details, because she, the beautiful godmother, 
was coming into the room carrying the baby. 
The silence was broken by the softly modu- 
lated tones of the clergyman, the sweet voice 
of the godmother thrilled one hearer, and then 
John Sherwood Trenor received the congratu- 
lations and good wishes of his mother’s friends, 
enduring it all with a calm grave aspect, turning 
his round blue eyes occasionally on his god- 
mother to make sure that all was right. She held 
him in her arms talking to him and for him. 
Once she buried her face in his fluffy lace gown, 
and it was probably only an accident that it was 
at the very moment when Brent entered the 
room. Mrs. Trenor hastened to meet him. 








VOGUE 


«‘Oh, Mr. Brent, you're just in time to 
speak to Jacky boy before he goes back to the 
nursery. So good of you to come, and the 
blessed lamb wants to thank you for the 
beautiful rattle you sent him. He has hardly 
let go of it once. Doesn't Miss Sherwood 
look lovely? But, then, she always does.”’ 
His hostess rattled on leading him nearer and 
nearer to the little hero of the occasion. He 
was beginning to be tired and Miss Sherwood 
was completely absorbed in entertaining him. 

‘* Muvver’s blessed lamb! Mauvver’s blue 
eyes!’’ Mrs. Trenor kissed the baby hands 
rapturously. ‘* Will little white bear thank 
Unele Jerry for the booful rattle? Isn't he 
blessed?’’ she added to Brent and fluttered 
away leaving the three alone under the 
canopy. 

‘* How do you do, old man?”’’ Brent put 
one finger into the little pink hand and eight 
months old Jacky boy held on to it with all 
his baby strength. A.gurgling, throaty laugh 
bubbled out as he tried to put his visitor's 
finger in his mouth. 

Miss Sherwood concealed the smile that 
was twitching her lips by pressing a light kiss 


** Why, you haven't looked under the bed to-night.”” 
**Oh, no! I daren’t. 





I thought I heard a man there.”’ 
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on the baby’s soft bald head. She had re- 
sponded cooly to Brent's frigid greeting. 

“ A very pretty party,”’ he said in an awk- 
ward society tone. 

“ Meaning the baby?’ 
cently. 

Jacky boy had succeeded in implanting his 
four little teeth in Brent's finger, and in his 
delight over his victory he flung the rattle 
onto the floor. Miss Sherwood and Brent 
both stooped for it and through each mind 
ran a fervent wish that they would not bump 
heads. But nothing so commonplace hap- 
pened. When they attempted to rise they 
found that they were imprisoned. Jacky boy 
had seized the golden hair in one hand and 
the crisp black locks in the other. Neither 
dared to use force to secure freedom. Babies 
were unknown quantities to both of them. 
Perhaps Miss Sherwood might have done 
something but she wouldn't. 

‘*Hold on, old man, stop that,’’ came in 
smothered accents from Brent, and even more 
smothered was the remark of condemnation 
that followed. 

Jacky boy did hold on, but not in the sense 
that Brent meant. He clutched both hands 
more and more firmly, hammering them to- 
gether at intervals. The gleeful chuckles and 
loud crowings of her boy attracted Mrs. 
Trenor's attention. She hastened across the 
room. 

¢¢Oh, little bear, nonie, nonie. Muvver’s 
blessing! Muvver’s little white bear mustn't 
pull hair.*” 

She loosened the tiny fingers, but not before 
every one had observed the spectacle of two 
very red faces being hammered together by 
‘* Muvver’s little bear.** Of course every 
one laughed, and of course Brent and Miss 
Sherwood had to make the best of it and 
laugh, too. Their eyes met and the laugh 
penetrated the haze of misunderstanding in 
which they had drifted for so many days as 
the morning sun penetrates the low-lying fog 
on the seashore, sweeping it away and leaving 
no trace. There was not even anything to 
explain, and when the cards came out some 
people wondered whether Jacky boy had not 
had a—well to express it in a homespun 
way—had a finger in the pie. 


. 


she asked, inno- 





FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY 
BY ADELAIDE LUND 


He fell to Plummer’s care simply because 
Plummer’s section contained the only 
vacant bed in the ward. That bed was 

always getting vacant—'twas known as the 
Jonah, and to see them place the little, help- 
less newcomer inside its covers gave one the 
feeling that she wasn't given an even chance. 
The odds were somewhat offset, of course, 
with Plummer as nurse, but with all her skill 
she had lost, consecutively, two splendid ty- 
phoids and a peritonitis within three months, 
and all doing well until they were moved 
inte that bed. The last occupant cried from 
the time they put her there ‘till they placed 
the screen around her three days later—the 
next day the Jonah was empty again. 
Plummer had been in the profession twenty 
years and loved it jealously ; she was a strong, 
odd character, and possessed rare courage. 
Once while on night duty she discovered a 
growing stain on the white covering of -an 
amputation case, and without fa moment's 
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hesitation she picked up the artery and held 
it until, by stamping, she aroused the house 
doctor on the floor beneath. She had a way 
when thinking of smoothing her chin between 
her thumb and fingers that made one wonder 
if she contemplated shaving. Her’s was a 
mannish, philosophic way of looking at things, 
and so remarkably stingy was she of her 
words that even the doctors agreed that Plum- 
mer never talked unless she had something to 
say. 

There was still some talk about a beautiful 
young sister, who one night, years before, 
left Plummer’s home and was thenceforth, 
until she disappeared, known as ‘* The Sena- 
tor’s Darling.’’ From that time Plummer 
had lived within herself and for her work. 

Perhaps her patients were the least bit 
afraid of her, but they loved her. 

Plummer had always pooh-poohed at the talk 
about the Jonah, yet when they put the frail, 
tender-eyed, new patient into that cot, some- 
thing like regret or pity shone for a moment in 
her non-committal eyes. Odd, that it takes 
just such natures to attract a Plummer! Why, 
this was the first patient in all her experience 
which she had not looked upon as merely a 
‘‘case?’’ Perhaps it was the way the girl 
had of looking at her that won the woman; 
such a deferential, timid gaze, as though 
Plummer was the doctor himself; and then, 
again, the girl made so little trouble; after 
Plummer had straightened her bed in the 
morning and made her comfortable, she just 
lay there with her little white hands folded 
over the spread and her face turned to the 
wall, never moving, and hours later, when the 
doctor came through, he found her cot as 
straight and neat as if it had just been made. 

As the girl grew worse Plummer got in the 
way of coming back at night—presumably to 
scowl at the night nurse. 

One morning she came on duty to find the 
little chart over the Jonah with its line turned 
from its ziz-zag course and running straight 
up; the slight figure beneath was burning 
with fever. 

‘* How are we this morning?*’ she asked, 
over-cheerfully. 

‘¢ No better,”” faintly, and the girl pointed 
significantly to her night robe, which was but- 
toned in the back. 

Plummer swore evenly at her night relief, 
and was not heard to speak again for twenty- 
four hours. After that she did not leave the 
girl night or day, but snorted at the doctors if 
they intimated that she needed rest the same 
as other mortals. 

A week later the girl had mended a trifle ; 
and when Plummer told her she would live, 
a strange scene occurred; fright crawled 
grayly up into the girl’s face, and she pushed 
feebly at the hand which was holding the 
medicine to her lips. Presently she turned 
her face to the wall, and whole days she lay 
there with wide open eyes staring at the blank 
whiteness. Plummer came and went softly, 
and once or twice she touched the girl's hand 
wistfully. One night she leaned over her. 
** Tell me, dear,’’ she said; that was a long 
speech for Plummer. ‘ You'll understand ?*’ 
came from the girl beseechingly, and then 
she turned to the woman, and there in the 
hush of the night ward, with only an occa- 
sional groan from one of the narrow, white 
cots to break the death-stillness, the Jonah 
patient whispered into Plummer’s ear while 
Time checked off a thousand seconds. ‘I 
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think I can understand,’* and Plummer kissed 
the girl and walked heavily into the linen 
room. ‘Just the age of Elsie,’’ she whis- 
pered, brokenly ; the pile of linen against 
which her gaunt figure leaned shook a little, 
and something like a sob trembled in the 
darkness. 

In the days that followed something of 
Plummer’s assurance was missed and her list 
slippers gave up heavy echoes. Faithfully 
she worked over the Jonah patient, carefully 
avoiding the accusing, fever-burnt eyes, yet 
sometimes kissing them maternally when 
closed in sleep. 

One night the girl was worse again, much 
worse, the fire in her cheeks had gone out 
leaving gray-white ashes. The doctor had 
been called in a hurry. ‘‘ Heart failure,’ he 
said, tersely. ‘* Undoubtedly there will be a 
like attack before morning, and Plummer, I 
depend upon you to pull her through. At 
the first recurrent symptom give her one of 
these,’ handing her three white powders ; 
“in thirty seconds another, and in another 
thirty seconds the last. Ring for me on the 
instant and follow my directions to the letter. 
Good night, Plummer. Good night,*’ and 
the doctor walked softly down the ward. 

Plummer turned to hercharge to find the 
girl’s eyes wide open and fixed upon her 
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pleadingly. ‘I would do it for you, Plum- 
mer."’ A chill crept through the woman, 
and half-resolve showed itself in her face. 
The girl’s face filled with hope, and she 
grasped the woman's hands convulsively. 
Plummer's features locked themselves into 
rigidity, and something in her eyes as she 
turned back brought from the girl: ** You 
are good, Plummer, so good;** the nurse 
shuddered again. 

A half hour later came the premonitory 
chill, and all that time Plummer had held her 
in her arms. Instinctively the nurse reached 
for the powders—was it the new faith in the 
face beneath her own, or did she again hear, 
‘<I mustn't live, Plummer; don’t send me 
back to that, I could do no differently,’ that 
stayed her hand? The seconds passed, the 
girl’s lips were kissing her hand; still Plum- 
mer waited with a stone face while a hundred 
years dragged by. 

The girl shivered once or twice and whim- 
pered brokenly and was still. The nurse laid 
her tenderly back, and placed the screen 
around the bed and called the doctor. 
‘* Strange,’ he said, ‘‘that she did not re- 
spond to the powders,’’ and he looked keenly 
at Plummer. But Plummer, with a face of 
granite, was performing her last tasks. 


(Continued on page 212.) 
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(Continued from page 209.) 

At the autopsy the doctor found tightly 
clenched in one of the little hands three white 
powders. 

Plummer’s dismissal read, ‘‘ For neglect of 
duty.” 
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A LETTER REVERIE—STATIONERY—-COSTUME 
NOTES FOR MEN—BOOTS AND SHOES 


E all have our romances and our spells 
of sentiment, and I think that I 
have indulged more or less in that 
pleasing melancholy for over a year. I am 
not going to inflict my blue devils on you 
this time. Autumn and winter are seasons 
for practical methods. We must be up and 
going. Ihave been through my house hav- 
ing its regulation winter arranging. Not that 
I attend to a single detail myself. Meadows 
is paid and hired for that, and I am not sup- 
posed to know even when the seasons change. 
But I have had an ugly habit of late of not 
destroying letters. I have allowed them to 
accumulate, and last evening I passed in my 
library, reducing many of these to ashes. 
The mere business formalities, the tradespeo- 
ple’s receipted bills and other matters of that 
kind Meadows keeps in the steward’s room. 
I never see them. I furnish hima certain 
sum per month to run the house, and I am 
never bothered in the least by these matters. 
Even friendly letters are not advisable to keep, 
unless from some one who is extremely inter- 
esting, and who sends a clever page now and 
then. Letter-writing is a very difficult art. 
The letters which please us for the moment 
are those full of the chit-chat and small talk 
and bits of gossip which float around us in the 
very air of our daily lives. Men do not know 
how to write these, but women are quite up 
to them. It is their province, these clever, 
vapid and yet interesting documents. We 
like to read them over and over again. We 
live once more in their atmosphere, and the 
brightness, the gladness and the pain of other 
days—but I am verging on forbidden ground. 
Here goes. One by one they are torn up, 
and I watch with actual fervid interest the 
fierce flame which reduces them to powder. 
In their deaths they seem like living things. 
And now to themes more prosaic. Letters 
suggest stationery, and I have been asked to 
advise a young man as to his choice of what is 
‘*swell and up to date.’ These are his 
words. Simple Irish linen paper, my dear 
boy. Do not be beguiled into the purchase 
of tinted and fancy papierterie—I believe that 
is the way it is spelled. You can use your 
crest and motto, but not your coat-of-arms. 
And letters which are characteristic of people 
suggest again correspondence from abroad and 
foreign notes on etiquette and on dress. To 
those who peruse the English newspapers 
which have followed Vogue with avidity— 
these series of meditations on mundane affairs, 
men’s fashions and other themes, being the 
actual pioneer in the field—I cannot do better 
than repeat the advice given by a certain 
excellent London correspondent; I always 
read the leadimg trade publications, a few 
with profit and many more with amusement 
mixed with amazement. 
«The attention paid to men’s dress,” says 
my informant, “in the general press of this 
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country (sic England) is now steadily iucreas- 
ing. One or two publications are doing very 
good work in this line. Two of the one 
cent morning papers in London run such an 
article. One does it very well, the other less 
well, but still creditably.”” Then the weekly 
papers are mentioned. Among them, my 
friend In Town—and here lies the joke. 
«In Town, a monthly, has an excellent couple 
of pages every month, and perhaps there may 
be room to reproduce one or two of its illus 
trations, in proof of this appreciation’’—well, 
curses come home to roost. The illustra- 
tions in question accompanied my paper on 
spring fashions in Vogue. They have been, 
over the water, universally admired, and they 
come back again. If I had not substantial 
proof to the contrary, I would say that a man 
is not a prophet in his own country. In Town 
is very kind in appropriating my articles, and 
I read them three months later with much 
appreciation. You must think that this is all 
very conceited. I am in America and I must 
«¢ blow my horn.’’ 

The correspondent finishes his paragraph by 
a good laugh at Mr. Jerome's fashion articles 
signed Clubman, I agree with him. They 
must be written by the office boy. 

I also see that the desire for mufti contin- 
ues to such an extent that the lounge coat is 
becoming vastly popular in England, and a 
compromise is being effected by the introduc- 
tion of jackets with the lower corners cut 
square. It seems also that in some quarters 
pumps have been superceded for evening 
wear by low patent-leather shoes. Russet 
boots, laced, have also given way to russet 
boots, buttoned, and tall hats have been intro- 
duced much higher and a great deal more 
belled in the crown. All these innovations 
have not reached us. A very excellent hint 
given is that all white waistcoats are not 
starched, only ironed. There is a prophecy 
that the club tie will be abandoned this sea- 
son, but I fear that the prophet will have mis- 
calculated his facts. I, for one, would be 
sorry to see it go, although in winter I be- 
lieve for afternoon wear that the Ascot or the 
four-in-hand is decidedly smarter, unless you 
cling to the all-around turn-down collar—a 
bit of neckwear which, in my opinion, be- 
longs entirely to mufti. 

A few men at Newport, in the waning sea- 
son, came out resplendent in a species of 
reefer, or double-breasted sack of blue. I 
said a reefer, but it reminds me a little more 
of a pea-jacket. I do not care for it myself, 
and I cannot tell whether it will be worn this 
winter. As yet I have seen but one in New 
York, and the wearer seemed rather self- 
conscious. 

Do not be carried away by the story of 
bright blues and greens and reds being worn 
this year. That was for last winter, and the 
desire became so ravenous that smart men 
have discarded any tendencies of this kind— 
they never, indeed, cared much about them— 
and our winter will see a very sober-hued set 
of men. The cheap tailors, however, are 
booming these departed modes, and they are 
being universally written up by a number of 
ignoramuses—this is English, not Latin—in 
the daily newspapers. 





An entertaining letter from Vienna describing 
some of the festivities attendant upon the late 
visit of the Czar and Czarina will appear in 
the 8 October issue of Vogue. 
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Es nouveautés d’automne and the coming 
modes of la saison d‘hiver, with what- 
ever gracieuses fantaisies they may be 

surrounded, appeal not to the woman who 
may, if inclined, spend these glorious. days in 
playing golf or tennis, driving her spirited 
pair or four-in-hand, riding, yachting, follow- 
ing the hounds across country, or doing from 
ten to forty miles a day on her wheel. It is 
the golf suit, the cycling costume, tennis 
gown, riding habit, hunting or yachting dress 
which absorbs her mind, to the exclusion of 
all else in the way of modes and fashions. It 
is whether she shall wear tan, white or gray 
doeskin gloves, or white mock roe riding 
gloves, or wash leather with perforated palms, 
or tan gauntlets, or white doe gauntlets. It 
is whether she shall wear white sanitary wool 
combinations or spun silk in white, pink or 
cream. It is whether she shall wear a felt hat 
or a costume hat. It is what may be best and 
newest in riding trousers and cycling knicker- 
bockers. It is covert coats, box coats, ulsters, 
waterproofs, various kinds of boots and shoes, 
which are interesting to the mondaine of the 
day at this season. 






FASHIONABLE FABRICS 


But as all the world—the dear femenine 
world—are not wholly engrossed in this va- 
riety of fashionable sport, the question of 
dress and what is to be worn is to them as 
vital as ever. For street wear we are to have 
clover-greens, china-aster purples, royal blues, 
plums, leaf and nut browns, and cedar-reds, 
many of them designed in scrolls and ara- 
besques of black or wrought in gold or silver, 
the last style to be, it is said, much in vogue 
for house gowns—of pale, lonely colors. 

A bride-elect, recently returned for her 
October wedding, and bringing over a superb 
trousseau, has shown me a very smart gown 
in clover-green canvass cloth, beautifully 
broché in raised black, with a Louis seize 
scroll design ; it was very noticeable that the 
skirt lay quite flat in front and at the sides, 
and was very moderate in width; that it was 
untrimmed and lined with silk of the same 
shade. A plain under-bodice of the same 
lining silk was intended to be tucked into the 
skirt, and a wide green velvet corselet, fasten- 
ing on the left, worn over, so that the most 
charming little velvet boléro to match, plisséd 
in vertical lines, might just reach the top of 
this corselet (which was draped horizontally) 
when it was slipped on. The novel way in 
which the boléro was trimmed was quite 
fascinating. There were specially-designed 
pieces of Saint Gall guipure, mellow in tone, 
as, for instance, a straight, narrow border 
for the bottom of the boléro, which in 
front formed a triangle the point so high 
and sharp it rose to the bust line. Then 
came a décolletté yoke, quite a charming 
feature, forming in front two triangles, the 
points touching in the centre with a point 
under each arm, and in the back a single 
point dipping towards the belt. The velvet 
was cut out beneath the lace, and showed a 
warm reflet from a rich poppy red poult de 
soie, with which the little jacket was lined. 
On the left side of boléro were two large 
jeweled buttons, one above, the other below 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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(Continued from page 212.) 
the lace triangle. The neck-band was high 
and flat, with a small ruche of guipure, the 
least soupcgon showing over the band. The 
sleeves of cloth were Louis xv. model, fitting 
the arm closely, with a small puff at the top 
and without trimming. 


A PRINCESSE COSTUME 


Very chic was a cloth Princesse gown. 
The Princesse model is in great favor it 
appears, and to be worn whenever it proves at 
all becoming. The material was a soft woolen 
canvas cloth in a warm, rich, aster purple, 
with golden moons raised up on coarse black 
threads, the size of a ten cent piece, and 
widely scattered apart. The effect was 
charming. The front dart seam extended 
down the skirt almost to the knee, and had 
been opened to introduce a white satin band. 
Purple silk frogs laid on quite close together, 
covered this seam. On the lower part of the 
side-gore seams were short openings, under- 
laid also with white satin, and trimmed over 
with frogs of silk cord. The neck of bodice 
was en carré, with a finely plisséd white satin 
chemisette attached to a neck-band of purple 
velvet and white satin. The square neck was 
finished off with folds of white satin, and a 
soutache of purple silk braid. The puff of 
the cloth sleeves was more loosely draped than 
a Louis Quinze, the lower arm being closely 
fitted only to elbow or a trifleabove. Double 
rows of purple frog trimming was used to en- 
circle the lower arms very effectively. The 
wrists were finished by a rolling cuff, show- 
ing a white satin lining, the whole harmony 
well preserved, and the ensemble exceedingly 
new and smart looking. 


THE BOLERO TO REMAIN 


That boléros are to retain the favor they 
have won in the past season will, I am sure, 
be pleasant news. All the smart summer 
gowns were the smarter because of them, and 
many figures greatly improved. It is quite 
too early to venture on positive assurances on 
many things regarding what we shall or shall 
not wear, but le petit mot, about a few items, 
may be depended upon, among them skirts 
and sleeves, which have been dwelt on al- 
ready ; and, further, that velvet is to enter 
largely in trimmings and parts of gowns, and 
to be the favorite material for coats and bo- 
léros. Bodices will be pointed rather than 
round, and the broad corselet is to continue all 
the rage, and built so high as to reach the 
bust line in many instances. 


SOME BLOUSES IN EXPENSIVE MATERIAL 


The blouse has not yet been condemned ; 
au contraire, new models are constantly ap- 
pearing on the other side, the proof of which 
was unfolded from many sheets of tissue pa- 
per, a part of the trousseau mentioned above. 
Fancy an apricot-red velvet, fitting the back 
without seams and fastening in front under a 
broad separate blouse-band, quite full and 
gathered a little at the belt, where it hangs 
over, then tapering up to the width of a bon- 
net ribbon. Below the neck-band, also of 
velvet, were double bows of black satin rib- 
bon, one under the other and held down by 
three pairs of open cut-jet buttons. At the 


bust the same double-bow effect was repeated 
and held in like manner with jet buttons. 
Lace frills of real Valenciennes were at the 
Nothing, I am sure, could 


neck and wrists. 
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be more becoming when worn. Accompany- 
ing this blouse waist was a striped black satin 
skirt, even four-inch-wide stripes of satin and 
checkered silk and satin. 

Then came a lovely ivory-white velvet in 
printed stripes, hair lines of cedar-red and a 
pale grayish-blue, often seen in pottery. The 
harmony was delightful and suggested that 
such a toilette was perfection for a déjetner. 
The skirt was beautifully built and hung, its 
lining matching the pale blue. Almost reach- 
ing the bust was a blue velvet corselet, most 
exquisitely fitted and draped. Then a short 
boléro of velvet matching the gown, with one 
large rever, lined with the same velvet, turned 
back toward the right shoulder and seemingly 
bordered with a tapering flounce of Venice 
lace, the loveliest of laces. But in reality the 
lace was twelve inches wide and laid under ; 
then it fell across the back, and over the left 
shoulder, and down the front of boléro— 
daintiest of charming drapery—until it lost 
itself under the single rever. The choker 
was very high, and when I say it was a cedar- 
red velvet you will appreciate how daring was 
the note of color, but I must add it was most 
successful —unfailingly so—as the true gout 
Frangaise always is. Louis Quinze sleeves, 
with high short puffs to match the gown, the 
wrists ending in two square tabs, a full frill 
of Venice lace laid under. 


HEAD GEAR 


As it is impossible to examine the rest of 
the gowns, I turn impatiently for a glimpse of 
the hats and toques. One of the latter in 
malachite velvet—loveliest of shades—is beau- 
tifully modeled, and therein lies its chic. On 
the left edge toward the front is a cluster of 
Parma violet—such beauties! and over and 
above the velvet crown, float two or three black 
paradise ospreys twirling in perfect grace. Next 
it was a high Louis Quinze hat in pale dead 
leaf brown, with a silvery sheen when seen in 
a certain light. The brims were curled up at 
the sides and a bunch of five or six black 
ostrich feathers were grouped towards the 
left in front, while in the back a little to the 


- same side was a high panache of three upright 


feathers, perfect beauties. There was no other 
trimming, except two black velvet bands 
which passed around the top of the crown, 
and were fastened by two strass buckles. 
Toques are as popular as ever, and are far too 
becoming generally to be abandoned this sea- 
son. Besides, the retrenchment in skirts and 
sleeves makes it imperative that hats and bon- 
nets should be proportionately smaller. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


A CAUTION 


O cultivate smartness of appearance 
one must observe the fashions and 
yet affect simplicity. For those with 

modest incomes it is the only way to be 
always well dressed. This is far from being 
the paradox it seems, for a cheap material 
well cut and made and noticeably chic will 
outrank an expensive gown wanting in that 
sort of style. Many people labor under 
the impression that when a material, no 
matter how pretty, costs but a trifle per 
yard it should be turned over to any ordi- 
nary dressmaker. That is a great blunder, 
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for the truth is that the ordinary common- 
place dressmaker should not be employed 
under any circumstances whatever. The little 
house-dressmaker which this paper advocates 
always gives a smartness to everything she 


touches. There are plenty of such women if 
the trouble to look them up is taken. Let 
every pretty cheap material be treated as if it 
were the dearest and best in the cutting and 
making, and the gown will then turn out most 
becoming and fit for one to be seen in 
wherever such a character of gown is allow- 
able. 


AS TO CORSETS AND PETTICOATS 


Unfailing attention must be paid to wear- 
ing none but the best of corsets, as the smart- 
ness of the figure depends on them to a great 
extent, and an equal amount of attention is 
needed for underskirts, which must be fitted to 
the individual. The petticoat suited to a 
woman with large hips is entirely unsuited to 
one with very narrow ones. In the former 
case the petticoat requires a deep yoke fitting 
like a glove, while in the latter the skirt 
should draw up with an inside ruffle, perhaps, 
or grass-cloth addition in the back ; or if of 
muslin, flounced in short ruffles down the 
back, or having various other devices for giv- 
ing amplitude, or with gorings and fittings for 
reducing all extra width. All of these mat- 
ters are not necessarily a means of extra out- 
lay and for that reason to be avoided In 
reality they are most inexpensive, requiring 
only that each one should determine what she 
needs and follow that up, instead of wearing 
things ready-made to save trouble, as most 
women are doing. While a silk petticoat is 
undoubtedly the very best underslip for all 
kinds of transparent gowns, yet where the ex- 
penditure of money interferes with the buying 
of them the match lawns answer very well and 
look exceedingly light and pretty. White 
lawn and lace-trimmed skirts are. worn very 
much with colored dimities and organdies, 
and soften the vividness of some of the pinks 
and yellows in vox ue. 


CALL IN THE TAILOR 


The most useful wool gowns for daily go- 
ing about are built in two pieces, a jacket and 
skirt, the latter worn with a silk waist as usual, 
but preferably now of plaid silk, which is 
much in vogue. Skirts may be perfectly 
made at home; but it is better to give the 
jacket to a tailor, as dressmakers fail to give 
it that tailor-made look, without which. it 
lacks all smartness. The pressing of a cloth 
skirt is also better done by a tailor, and most 
of them do it willingly for the price of $1, 
which is well expended in every instance, for 
otherwise the skirt would not be fit to wear. 
Sponging cloth, before making it up is also 
the tailors’s work, and should never be over- 
looked. 


One of the October numbers of Vogue 
will be devoted to Autumn and Win- 
ter fashions. Preparations now making 
for this number assure its being serviceable 


and interesting. 
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ai WHAT THEY READ ie) 


YEKL. 


r H \His story of the New York Ghetto is 
a picture, drawn from the inside, 
with intimate knowledge and with 

no smail amount of skill. Its motive is to 
show the effect produced upon the European 
Jew by the different conditions which sur- 
round him in this country, and the deteriora- 
tion which he suffers in his servile striving to 
fit himself to American standards. Yekl is 
the type of this section of his race. From 
the first pages of the story his character be- 
comes evident. His elaborate contempt for 
the New York Jews, who are ‘‘a lot of green- 
hornsh and cannot speak a word of English;”’ 
his admiration for the prize-fighter ‘* Shulli- 
van ;’” his proud assertion that ‘* here a Jew 
is as good as a Gentile; °’ his fondness for Eng- 
lish terms and phrases—these things betray 
his anxiety to be considered ‘‘a regular Yan- 
kee.’’ He has translated his Russian peasant 
name into ‘* fake,’ and the mere thought of 
once having been called Yek! brings to his 
lips ‘fa smile of patronizing commiseration 
for his former self.’” 

Jake is a favorite with the shop-girls, his 
co-laborers, who are ignorant of the existence 
in Russia of a peasant woman and a little 
child bearing his name. The Americanized 
Jew corresponds with his wife through a 
public scribe, and finally he sends the long- 
promised money for her passage, and he 
meets her and the child upon their arrival, 
arrayed, himself, in clothes such as Git] has 
been accustomed to see only noblemen wear: 
the peasant, Yek], had not worn a cutaway 
coat, a silk necktie, nor patent-leather 
shoes. 

As for Jake, his heart sinks at his first 
glimpse of his wife’s ‘‘uncouth and un- 
American appearance.’’ Gitl wears clothes 
of grotesque cut and—mindful of the ortho- 
dox dictum as to the “wickedness of dis- 
playing her natural hair’’—a large, black 
wig. 

A Russian peasant she is, anda peasant she 
remains in spite of Jake’s well-meant efforts 
to civilize her. Gitl is stunned by the strange 
foreign ways she is expected to follow, and 
shocked, as well, by her husband’s growing 
disregard of the letter of the Mosaic law, and 
so the breach grows. Jake discovers that he 
dislikes his wife, and that his heart belongs 
to another—a girl who wears American 
clothes and talks American slang. And the 
peasant woman, faithful and affectionate as 
she is, is cast aside. 

This theme is worked out with a good deal 
of constructive skill, and the simplicity of 
the story is very expressive. The author had 
something to say, and he has known how to 
say it. His book should and probably will 
attract notice. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


BY GUY BOOTHBY 


BY A, CAHAN 


DR. NIKOLA, 


General readers of light fiction will per- 
haps recollect the story of Dr. Nikola’s search 
for the little Chinese joss-stick, and the strange 
adventures he went through to get it. This 
story was a fairly amusing one and pleased 
the public, and Mr, Boothby has profited by 
this fact to write another tale of the same 
order, re-introducing the personage with the 
remarkable black eyes and power of making 
people afraid of him. The little ebony stick 
also makes another appearance. It is still in 
Dr. Nikola’s possession, and he intends by 
means of it to penetrate the secrets of the 
most powerful of Chinese secret societies, ‘*a 
certain sect whose monastery is in the moun- 
tains on the way up to Thibet.”’ 

To get information concerning this sect 
Nikola tracks people all over the globe. He 
spends ‘‘ six months’ continuous travel and 
nearly a thousand pounds’’ to find one man, 
whose story ‘*did not exceed a dozen sen- 
tences.”’ ‘*I followed another man,’ he 
says, ‘‘as far as Montevideo for the descrip- 
tion of an obscure Chinese village ; another 
to the Gold Coast for the name of a man, 
and a Russian Jew as far as Nijni- Novgorod 
for a certain symbol he wore upon his watch- 
chain, and of the value of which he had not 
the slightest conception.”’ 

A person of vast energy, evidently, this 
Dr. Nikola, and of unusual determination. 


As to the secrets he is so bent upon surpris- 
ing, and for which he is willing to pay an 
enormous price, the character of these is 
largely left to the imagination quite naturally, 
for the uncanny doctor would not be apt to 
eonfide their nature to the very matter-of-fact 
young Englishman whom he hires to accom- 
pany him on what he frankly confesses to be 
practically a suicidal journey. However, the 
inhabitants of the remote monastery to which 
the two are bound are supposed to have the 
power of restoring the dead to life and of liv- 
ing as long as they like; probably it is this 
power that Nikola wishes to acquire. 

The account given by Bruce, the young 
Englishman, of his meeting with Dr. Nikola 
and the desperate financial straits which lead 
him to accept the latter’s proposal; and, in 
fact, the whole story up to their final arrival 
at the monastery is first-rate, capitally told. 
The adventures are marvellous, of course, but 
they are related with an air which makes 
them credible enough for all purposes. And 
the strangeness of the ground, the picturesque- 
ness of the Chinese setting, combine to high- 
ten the effect of novelty The story rouses a 
genuine and decided interest, which duly in- 
creases up to the point mentioned, the arrival 
at the monastery. 

Here, it must be confessed, the writer has 
overshot his mark and has attempted more 
than he can perform. The account of the 
secret rites in the rock vaults of the sacred 
edifice, which is intended to produce an 
effect of weird mystery, falls flat. Mr. 
Boothby is too definite, and he has described 
not a mystic and awful ceremony but amum- 
ming show of one. 

The catastrophe, however, follows speedily 
on the heels of this scene, and the two adven- 
turers escape from the monastery by hazards 
even more appalling than those with which 
they reached it. Here are more shocks for 
the reader’s nerves and more violent assaults 
upon his attention. It is certainly not the 
fault of Mr. Boothby’s invention or energy if 
the interest flags for a moment. And this, it 
must in justice to him be said, it does very 
seldom. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 


CONVERSATIONS WITH WALT WHITMAN, SADA- 
KICHI 


It cannot be said that Mr. Sadakichi has 
caught in his fine-meshed net anything of 
value which has escaped the biographers of 
Whitman. This probably is not what he 
has attempted in recording these fragments of 
talk, in which Whitman’s part appears to 
have been of thé slightest. What he has 
meant to give, perhaps, is more an impretsion, 
a sketch of an interesting personality as it ap- 
peared to him, and this he has succeeded in 
doing. We seem to enter with him into 
‘*the small and humble two-windowed little 
parlor, with its chilly atmosphere, as no fire 
was lit, and everything in great disorder. 
The first color impression of the interior was 
a frugal gray. He (Whitman) sat down at 
the right window, where he was generally to 
be seen, with his face turned toward the 
street. Between the host and guest stood a 
table actually covered with books, magazines, 
newspaper clippings, letters, manuscripts. 

. . The rest of the room looked very 
much like the table : a veritable (sic) sea of 
newspapers, books, magazines, circulars re- 
jected manuscripts, etc., covered the floor in 
a topsy-turvy fashion, and only here and 
there odd pieces of furniture, a trunk, a heap 
of his own publications loomed up like 
rocks,”” 

In this simple environment we behold the 
man, so often described, who seems to Mr, 
Sadakichi ‘*a spiritually deepened image of 
contemporary Americans, an ideal laborer, as 
the Americans are really a nation of laborers. 
Above all else I was attracted by the free flow 
of his gray hair and beard, and his rosy com- 
plexion: Boucher-like, only healthier and 
firmer in tone. Of his features, the large 
distance between his heavy eyebrows and his 
bluish gray eyes (calm and cold in their 
expression) denoting frankness, boldness, 
haughtiness, particularly interested me. His 
forehead was broad and massive, not fur- 
rowed by Kantean meditation, but rather 
vaulted by spontaneous prophecies. His 
broad nose with dilated nostrils showed with 
what joy of living he had inhaled life.”’ 

This is a very good portrait, and when 
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completed by the description of Whitman’s 
manner, bluff and brusque, and of his small 
peculiarities of speech and action, gives an 
excellent idea of the good, gray poet. 

As to the conversations themselves, these, 
as has been said, are of secondary import. 
**Whitman,”’ says his present reporter, ‘* had 
a peculiar habit of being absent-minded in 
company, especially that of strangers. . . . 
and to the despair of uninitiated visitors he 
answered al] their questions with his favorite 
ejaculation : oy! oy! oy! On several 
exceptional occasions we talked for two or 
three hours without interruption, which 
clearly revealed to me, however, that he had 
no remarkable conversational power. He 
was no Johnson, no ready wit, or specula- 
tive monologist, had nothing whatever of the 
fluent delivery of learned men, or of the 
French causeur litteraire. He was always 
awkward in his utterances, often clipping 
verbs and conjunctions, making abrupt halts, 
leaving sentences unfinished—in short, ap- 
plying somewhat the style of his shorter 
poems—which really made it laborious to get 
anything of literary value from his conversa- 
tion.”’ (E. P. Coby & Co.) 


TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL—COMPILED BY 
THE EDITOR OF INTERSCHOLASTIC SPORT IN 
HARPER'S ROUND TABLE 


Perhaps the best method of giving an idea 
of this book is to quote from the preface, 
which states its aim and scope as follows: 

‘* These papers are not intended to convey 
information to the layman of sport, but rather 
to aid and instruct the young athlete who is 
so situated that he cannot secure the personal 
training and instruction available to those 
who live in large cities, or who attend schools 
and colleges where physical instruction forms 
part of the regular work.”’ 

With this view the compiler has given a 
clear and detailed description of the standard 
athletic events—the sprints, hurdle and other 
races, the running high and broad jump, put- 
ting the shot, etc.—illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken of the best and most experienced 
exponents of each special event, the text hav- 
ing been in most cases revised by the athletes 
represented, 

No book on sports nowadays could pretend 
to be considered complete without having de- 
voted some space to the ubiquitous wheel, 
and, accordingly, the editor has added chap- 
ters on bicycling for men and for women, 
likewise illustrated. The directions for the 
care of a wheel will be found comprehensive 
and useful. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE UNDER-SIDE OF THINGS. BY LILIAN BELL 


Books may be divided into two classes: 
those which have obviously been written 
and those which might have been dictated to 
a typewriter. The former class includes the 
small modicum which constitutes art in 
literature; the latter comprises public docu- 
ments, collections of after-dinner stories, and 
among other things the kind of novel under 
consideration. 

In like manner we may distinguish the 
writer from the talker, though both may be 
printed ; he who expresses himself through 
visible words from him whose phrases are 
rendered for the ear. The latter may possess 
an equal, indeed a unique, talent and grace, 
yet he more rarely deserves, or gains at least, 
the title of artist, for the charm of his art is 
ephemeral and not to be fixed. This is why 
the true orator speaks only for the moment, 
why reported jests fall flat, why witty talk in 
print is apt to resemble the inanity of last 
night’s champagne. And this is also the 
reason why clever talkers should if possible 
be prevented from writing books. 

Why should the fortunate person gifted 
with a melodious and brilliant tongue, a 
tongue which can scatter pearls of epigram 
and roses of eloquence, a persuasive, and in 
fine irresistible tongue—why should such an 
individual invade the territory of the poor 
toiler in pen-and-ink and lay claim also to 
the instrument by which he labors? It 1s 
useless protesting, however, for this thing is 
constantly being done. One only consola- 
tion is left to the owner of the usurped 
ground, and this is that no capable person 
can fail at a glance to detect the usurper. 

Nothing is easier than to distinguish the 
book which has been written from the book 


which has been talked. It is safe to assert 
that the gods have not granted to any mortal 
to perform equally well with the two instru- 
ments of tongue or pen; in heavenly bosoms 
can no such partiality dwell. To say, there- 
fore, that Miss Bell’s story is written as a 
clever woman talks, is to define it as an 
amusing bit of reporting, and little more. 

It is made up out of a note-book or (more 
likely ) a memory, epigrams, characters, in- 
cidents and all. Sharp observation—in a 
limited sphere—and the anecdotal faculty or 
instinct give the story a certain sparkle and 
attraction. But there is alsc—what will give 
it popularity, perhaps—the touch of sentiment 
which never fails to appeal to a certain part 
of the public. This will be called a sweet 
story, and the sentiment will be described as 
genuine and healthy—far be it from us to 
deny these adjectives—we may even add 
another, and state that the story is intensely 
feminine. There are worse adjectives. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. A TALE OF NATURE 
BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


There is a curious lack of the little consis- 
tencies of book-making in this pretty little 
book. On the title page Mr. Allen quotes 
Thoreau for his text : 


**O Nature! 
Some still work give me to dc— 
Only —be it near to you!” 


And persistently through his story he cites 
‘* Nature’’ as working against the moral vic- 
tory in the cause of which he has written it, 
against ‘‘ those forces of life that hold within 
themselves the only hope of the perpetuity of 
the race and the beauty of the world.’’ His 
lovers young are alone with one another and 
with Nature, and Nature, intent on a single 
aim, directs all her power against their weak- 
ness.’” The ** Arcady”” in which he locates 
his little episode is not only a primitive region 
in which the healthy animal passions hold 
sway, but also one with unpleasant artificial 
innovations which quite disprove its right to 
the title. Fancy an ‘*Arcady”’ in which 
Daphne's father compels her, when a little 
girl, “to put him to sleep by combing the 
dandruff out of his hair ;’” or, in which the 
church elders, interviewing the young delin- 
quent, ‘‘ threw their legs over the pommels 
of their soft saddles and sternly whittled the 
butt ends of their switches as they reasoned 
with him touching his eternal damnation ! ** 
No such Kentucky ‘‘ Arcady’’ as this is 
known to the peets. 

The mission of the book is stated quite 
clearly in the preface. It is an attempt to 
disprove, on their own grounds, the teach- 
ings of the modern school of ‘* realism.”’ 
*©We know them too well—these black, 
chaotic books of the new fiction—know 
what unhealthy suggestions they have court- 
ed, what exposures of the eternally hidden 
they have coarsely made, what ideals of per- 
sonal depravity they have scattered broad- 
cast, what principles of social order they have 
attacked, what bases of universal decency 
they have been resolute to undermine. There 
is hardly a thing of value to the normal por- 
tion of the race, in its clean advance toward 
higher living, that they have not in effect 
belittled or insulted ; there is scarce a thing 
that the long experience of the race has con- 
demned and tried to cast off from itself as an 
element of decay that they have not set upon 
with approval and recalled to favor.”’ 

Well, to accept the situation and the char- 
acters of these fiction-mongers—or, 4 pen 
prés—and demonstrate that their bestial de- 
nouement is by no means inevitable, has been 
the object in this writing. On the contrary, 
Mr. Allen shows, very fairly, that a triumph 
for the old, commonplace virtues is quite 
possible and probable. He has scarcely ful- 
filled all his promises as to ** laying bare,” 
etc., quite in the manner of his enemies, but 
his pretty Daphne and her lover, instead of 
ending in the fashion of Madame Bavary, for 
example, terminate in a conventional Chris- 
tian marriage before ‘*the squire.’ The 
weight of the demonstration is scarcely in 
accordance with the earnestness of the pre- 
lude, and the story, as a whele, is not very 
pleasant, but it is a good argument and on 
the right side. (Macmillan & Co.) 

(Continued on page 218.) 
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HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts % 


Charming Novelty. 


Sound Money 


—Telephone Charges 






A word or twoon Telephone Rates 
may not be amiss. 


The charae for telephone service in New 
York ig based strictly on the use of the 
service by the subscriber, Every sub- 
scriber has the same equipment—Long 
Distance Telephone and 
cuit Line- -and the same grade of service. 
The rate varies in accordance with the 


2 
? number of local messages contracted for 
: Minimum Rate, 


ae Crown Perfumery Co. 


Of London, call attention to one 
of their most charming novelties. 


etallic Cir- 


Direct Line, $QOQ are a Year 


600 Local Messages, 
Commutation Rates for Large Users. 


THE CROWN 








THE CROWN 
LAVENDER Far ot New York Telephone Co. 
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POCKET SALTS. 113 West 38th St. 


18 Cortianat gy 


POCKET SALTS. 








Bottles as shown or in Maie in the following odors : 





dainty kid purses Crown Lavender, 








Crab-Apple Blossoms, 


which can be carried in the White Lilac, 





e 
pocket with perfect safety. Violette, The Glub Cocktails 
Made by them for many years in ba then ‘ Man 
England, but now for the first time Matsukite Martini iskey 
: 4, Wh » 


introduced into this country. and all other odors. 
These Pocket Salts are Perfect Gems. 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes, and identical in quality with the world- 
renowned Crown Lavender Salts, and various Perfumed Salts, the creation of the 
Crown Perfumery Co., so long and favorably known to their London and Paris clientele. 


Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 
PRICES: Standard Size, 5o0cts. In Kid Purses, 75 cts. For the Sea Shore. 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. Smaller Size, 6o cts. For the Mountains. 


Ask your Druggist for it, or send the price to Caswell, Massey & Co., Wm. Wilson, 
E. D. Paxon & Co., J. N. Hegeman & Co., New York; Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf 


For.the Fishing Party 
For the Camping Party. 








& Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Chas. E. Keeler, Phila.; Leland Miller, St. Louis; Wilmot For the Summer Hotel. 
J. Hall & Co., Cin.; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., Auditorium Building, Chicago, or | 
W. C. Scupham, Chicago; The Owl Drug Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; The No Pleasure Party complete 
Scholtz Drug Co., Denver. without them. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. } Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
@. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
For the Postage—A Sample of Famous 7 Sous Promo, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 














G REAT | WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 
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2 TEETH S BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 
for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hart & Rucket, Wholesale Druggists, New 
York City. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


FOR BRIGHT’S, GOUT, RHEUMATISII, ETC. 
DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, Washington, D. C., ——— snag U. 8. weigee Adres oS Pe 
h rin ©. 2, in affections of the 
oon @ " nt BUFFALO LITHIA WATER epupliced with Bright’ 's Disease 
of the Kidneys, or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory.” 
Sold by Druggists. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StEeuBEN Co., New Yorx,. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and higb-class grocers. 





Pamphlet free, 


75 cents for $1.00— 


Would YOU take it? Then 


why take an inferior e 
binding at the same 
“tice as 
| Da BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
Ask for the New S. H. & M. Cord Edge. 


if your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 
| book by Miss Emma M, Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
| Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


| S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


SSSA 


YOUR'E SAFE ON 
HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE 


TIRES 





They are the original SINGLE 
TUBES and are both fast and 
famous. Do not buy imitations. 7 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Z New York. Philadelphia. Chicagv. 
Minneapolis. Toronto. 
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Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known tor the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jersey cows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 


| CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 


used in every department, A trial order is solicited, 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 











EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply ot 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. This soap is an excel- 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day's travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of BITES OF INSECTS, 
Cuarinc, Prickty Heat, Ivy Potsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH you! 
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MILWAUKEE BEER 18 FAMOUS 


PABST HAS MADE IT SO J 
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a ART OF BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS 
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(Continued from page 216.) 


EMBRACING THE MOST RE- 
EDITED BY 


POKER STORIES. 
MARKABLE GAMES, 1845-95. 
JOHN F. B. LILLARD. 


/ Only a few of these tales, and those not 
always remarkable, are credited to the mem- 


** He lost ! 
‘The listeners thought hard for a minute 
or two and looked at the story teller. 
‘« « What did the other fellow do?” asked 
someone. 
** © He stayed in bed for three weeks.”” 
(New York: Francis P. Harper.) 














bers of the Ananias Club, the others are 
professedly related by representatives from 
practically every other masculine avocation 
to be found among the amateurs of this 
noble game and by ‘‘the Talent’’ them- 
selves. The latter, naturally, figure largely 
in these narratives, but there is no undue 
sympathy expended upon them, and many 
of the most dramatic and truly romantic 
of those familiar ‘‘ Western’’ and ‘*rail- 
road’* stories relate their signal discomfi- 
ture. The most valuable portion of this 
contribution to contemporary literature is the 
picture it furnishes of the state of society 
that obtained along the Mississippi River in 
ante-bellum days. Any record of that fine 
period of barbarism has a certain historical 
value, 

The literary quality of these moving tales 
is as might be expected. The following, 
which is one of the shortest and best of them 
all, may be accepted as a very good sample : 

**Two of the tallest one afternoon were 
talking about their hard luck, and wondering 
whom in all of Chicago they could touch for 
a stake. They had just risen and were dres- 
sing to go to Mike’s 3 o’clock Pp. m. break- 
fast. One of them wore a suit of clothes 
that was nearly new and very natty. ‘I say, 
ors he remarked, ‘ let's toss up to see who 

ocks his suit and pays the price.” Nosooner 
said than done. Neither had so much as a 
cent to buy a paper, but one produced an old 
coin he carried for luck. 

‘* Joe won the toss, and the other fellow 
stripped as he crawled back to bed (it was in 
January and Chicago was cold as the inside 
of an iceberg), Joe bundled up the clothes 
and left them with an uncle of his on South 
Street. He secured $4 on the lay-out and 
went straight to Pat Sheedy’s place on Adams 
street. They were playing a game of poker 
and he bought two stacks of whites. 
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THE SENTIMENTAL SEX, BY GERTRUDE 


WARDEN 

The first thing, probably, that it will occur 
to anyone to say about this story, and perhaps 
the last also, is that it is amusing. This is 
the excuse for the existence of the satire, or 
burlesque (it depends upon the point of view ) 
and a good and sufficient excuse it is. No 
one can help being entertained by a woman’s 
view of the sentimental sex; no one can 
deny the cleverness with which this view is 
presented. Despite the tragic note upon 
which the story closes, it provokes not tears 
but laughter, and sympathetic laughter. We 
do not sympathize with the grief which 
induces Niel Vansittart to kill himself, 
because we are identified with the author’s 
point of view, and the author has all along 
been making Mr. Vansittart so ridiculous, 
that he cannot recover the prestige due a 
hero even by committing hari-kari. 

It is capitally done! And with just the 
touch of exaggeration needed to make it ef- 
fective. Cynics will declare that this por- 
trait of a sentimentalist and that of the 
idealized ‘‘object’’ are drawn to the. life. 
Sentimentalists will assert that it is a bur- 
lesque. Both must concede its cleverness. 
The character of Niel Vansittart, writing of 
himself off in Australia, for lack, presuma- 
bly, of a more rational amusement, is very 
well indicated by this excerpt from his re- 
marks : 

**The old, God-fearing Puritan Sunday- 
fashionable people in London, so I’m told, 
laugh at it, and speak as though it were a 
plague to be improved away off the face of 
the earth. For woman to talk and think 
alike that seems to me to be horrible. If 
women cease to believe and to obey the world 
won’t hold together long. Gentle obedience 
and implicit belief are two of woman’s most 
beautiful qualities, and if she ceases to believe 
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and obey her God, how much longer do you 
think she will believe and obey her hus- 
band ?’’ 

Which Mr. Vansittart evidently thinks 
quite unanswerable. With the ideal of wo- 
man implied in the foregoing, this perverse 
man proceeds to fall in love with the poetess 
‘< Tris," whom he knows only through her 
verses (about love), and her portrait. He 
writes to Iris” proposing marriage, and the 
discovery that his proposal is the thirty-fourth 
of its kind, and that the lady is already mar- 
ried, subdues but does not kill his passion. 
*€Tris ’’ becomes a widow, and her Australian 
admirer seeks her out, and he says to her : 

‘¢ You are lonely and unhappy because you 
want protection and sympathy. You pretend 
things, and talk in a way that isn’t natural 
to you because other people can’t understand 
your real, poetic, tender, womanly self. You 
have been waiting with your heart closed 
within itself for the man who can understand 
you. Well, now he has come, and you can 
be yourself again.”” 

This is the view of “ Iris ”” : 

‘* He is quite certain that if I marry 
him I shall soon love him to distraction. 

‘* How oddly popular among men is the be- 
lief that the relationship of marriage will 
turn the most indifferent of women into a 
Juliet. 

‘* Whereas, in reality, nothing is better cal- 
culated to make a woman loathe a man she 
has previously tolerated. 

“ Of course I refused the backwoodsman, 
but he wouldn’t take no for an answer. ”’ 

Like all sufficiently persistent people the 
** backwoodsman”” gets his way and his wife, 
the ‘‘tender, womanly, poetic creature’’ 
who cooly tells him she is marrying him be- 
cause she is tired of supporting herself. He 
does not believe her, of course; her perfect 
candor is lost upon him. He believes that he 
is marrying his ideal. 


And as a result ‘‘ Iris *’ concludes : ** Men 
have too much sentiment and too little humor 
to suit me in the capacity of husbands.”’ 

And Neil Vansittart, finally apprehending 
the astounding truth that he is not loved nor 
wanted, does away with himself, thereby 








putting the capstone on his sentimental folly 
and leaving the poetess once more ‘‘ lonely 
and unprotected,’” but in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of a neat income, and therefore (since 
she does not belong to the sentimental sex), 
presumably happy. (Appleton & Co. ) 


MLLE. ANNA HELD CHEZ- 
ELLE 


S you meet Mile. Held in her salon, 

A there is nothing in her appearance 

or manner to suggest the professional, 

and least of all a café chanteuse, but on the 

contrary the first impressions carry you in 
quite an opposite direction. 

You see before you a petite, winsome, girl- 
ish figure, a charming fairy-like creature, 
having all the artlessness of a child combined 
with great cleverness. Her smiles and 
vivacity, with a certain subtle desire to please, 
captivate and entrance you at once. You 
discover a pair of large, dark, velvety eyes, 
capable of a thousand expressions lifted up to 
yours, with their fascinating droop of the 
upper lids, and for archness, the most piquant 
nose in the world, with one of those sweet 
mouths constantly enwreathed in smiles. 
You notice that the dark, luxuriant hair is 
rolled off the face in loose waves and caught 
up with two pairs of long diamond side-combs, 
which are playfully taken out now and then 
as if to give a still more fascinating contour 
to the pretty head. Then was there ever 
such a perfect little figure, as if really born in 
fairy land, and sprung from the heart of a 
rose. Allthis passes through your mind in 
a flash, followed by the discovery of a demure 
note somewhere, which you immediately 
begin to search for and find that-it lies 
in the handsome gown, whose only fault 
is being too matronly for such juvenile grace. 

It bore the seal of an unmistakable Paris 
faiseuse, the skirt touching the ground and 
simply built with a round bodice of cream- 


white embroidery 4 jour, the neck-band and 
veste of white lisse, caught at the throat by a 
large branch of diamond roses and leaves. If 
it had been something more youthful than a 
silver-gray moiré antique, the ensemble would 
have been faultless. 
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Falling into pleasant talk of her voyage, 
Mile. Held declared herself charmed with 
New York—our beautiful Park, divine 
weather, and regretted she had not brought 
her silver bicyclette with her, but roguishly 
confided that the reason she had not done so 
was that she had been promised one ‘‘ en or’” 
and expected it to arrive soon. 

Mme. Held is delighted to discover such a 
wide difference between English and Ameri- 
cans, the latter, as she says, so encouragingly 
‘* sympathetique.”’ ‘There followed a delight- 
ful chat about Paris, her successes and the 
antithesis of her genre and that of Mme. Guil- 
bert. There came expressions of individual 
tastes, such as great love of animals, horses and 
dogs especially, and the fact that Mme. Held 
was a finished horsewoman and was seen con- 
stantly in the Bois. As a wheel devotee she 
is no less graceful or expert. Speaking of 
the sérieuse side of her life, Mme. Held finds 
time for visits to the poor, going as a good 
little fairy at stated periods to pay rents and 
carry help to the needy, which she pictur- 
esquely described as taking place in journey- 
ings by fiacre, while her ‘‘ equipage’’ fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance, and her cos- 
tume for the occasion was a tailor-made. 

Mile. Held is at the Herald Square Theatre 
with Evans and Hoey in The Parlor Match. 


DESCRIPTION OF MIDDLE- 
PAGE ENGRAVING 


Gin equipage shown on middle page of 


this issue, a Tilbury 4 la Hollandoise, 

is remarkable for beauty of form and 
decoration. It was in a carriage of this sort, 
it is said, that Madame de Pompadour first 
appeared before King Louis xv. There are 
some few specimens still extant which enable 
us to see with what grace and marvelous skill 
they were con- structed and decorated ; one 
of these in the Cluny Museum, and another, 
purchased at the sale of M. Delort, the 
artist, is now in the possession of M. Flameng. 


TOLD IN OTHER COLUMNS 


BAD DOGS 


He black, curly coated dogs which are 
I said to be guilty of the majority of 
attacks on human beings are either 
retrievers or mongrels, with a large admix- 
ture of retriever blood. Now, retrievers of 
this type are all descendants of a cross with 
the Newfoundland dog, and the original 
Newfoundland (not the piebald ‘* Land- 
seer’’ variety) was but little removed from 
the native ‘* huskie,’’ and therefore from 
the timber wolf of North America. I have 
been informed that mongrels resulting from 
a cross between some European dogs, such as 
Scotch collies and Eskimo dogs, are often of 
a markedly treacherous disposition. —Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


THE LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY CHRIST 


The latest and probably the best discussion 
of the question as to the tongue in which 
Christ spoke is found in Dr. Arnold Meyer's 
recently published Jesu Muttersprache. The 
theory that Christ spoke Hebrew was long 
since exploded, Aramaic having supplanted it 
long before the close of the Old Testament 
canon, The idea prevalent among the Jesuits 
that Latin was the language used by Christ 
has also been disproved, and the claim of 
many Protestant theologians that Christ 
taught in Greek has likewise fallen into dis- 
favor. The late Prof, Delitzsch, however, 
held that Christ spoke a relatively pure He- 
brew, which was rigidly taught in the schools 
of Palestine; but Dr. Meyer claims that 
Christ spoke the language of his people, 
Aramaic, and of this the Galilean dialect. 
Chere were three dialects of this language— 
the Jerusalem, Samaritan and Galilean. In 
the night of the triple denial, it will be re- 
membered, Peter was betrayed by his Gali- 
lean speech. The exact form of this dialect, 
in which Christ taught, has been preserved 
in the so-called Jerusalem Talmud, written 
in the third and fourth centuries after Christ, 
in Tiberias. —The Critic. 


SALARIES OF MEDICAL TEACHERS IN AUSTRIA 

According to a bill which has just been 
submitted to Parliament, the government in- 
tends to augment the salaries of the profes- 
sors. Hitherto there have been three scales 
—namely, $900 a year for the professors in 





Vienna, $830 for those in Prague, and $775 
for those in other towns, the professor also 
receiving fees for his lectures. In Austria 
lectures are delivered five times a week, and 
the fees are fixed at 10s. 6d. a half year. 
Teachers have now the choice between the 
above salaries with the fees for lectures and 
the augmented salary with gratuitous lectures, 
which has been fixed at $1,330, $1,500 and 
$1,665. ‘* Extraordinary ’’ teachers will be 
paid $665, and the privat-docents will be un- 
paid as hitherto.—London Lancet. 


AN EARLY WARNING 


The most effectual way to paralyze the 
prosperity of our country at this moment 
would be to smite an ideal element that in- 
terpenetrates the land. The soil over half 
our area might be blighted, pestilence might 
decimate our laborers, tornadoes might scatter 
a great portion of our tonnage in ruins upon 
the sea, droughts might shrivel the rivers into 
thin and feeble rills; but all this would be 
less disastrous than to annihilate the system 
of credit that pervades the mercantile world. 
Destroy that impalpable thing, break down 
the confidence between city and country, the 
reliance which state feels upon state and East 
upon West, the trust which man reposes in 
his neighbor, and it is the same as if you ar- 
rest the pitch of waterfalls, and smother the 
breezes that ruffle the deep, and wilt the fierce 
energy of steam, and unstring the laborer’s 
arm, and quench the furnace-fires, and stop 
the hum of wheels, and forbid emigrants to 
seek the West, and cities to rise amid the si- 
lence of its woods. Our prosperity and our 
hopes lean back on that moral bond more 
than they do on nature or on capital; shake 
it, and there is an earthquake of society ; re- 
store it, and order, activity, happiness, and 
wealth return. (From Thomas Star King’s 
Lecture on Substance and Show, delivered 
in 1851.) 


DOMESTIC PETS 
SOME PETTED PUSSIES 


Dear Vogue: 

I have watched your vigorous defence 
of the animal world with great interest 
and admiration, and am so glad that cats 
have at last found a champion, as they, poor 
creatures, are so little understood or ap- 
preciated, and need advocates so much more 
than dogs. Few people appreciate the fact 
that cats are intelligent and affectionate, it 
being constantly insisted upon that they are 
attached to places, not persons. I have 
made a study and been a friend of cats since 
early childhood, and know ‘ whereof I 
speak.”’ 

We have five pussies now, and four gene- 
rations are represented in the quintette. 
They are all devoted to the family, but 
especially to the mistress of the house, and 
follow her up stairs and down, and all over the 
grounds. And in fact it requires considerable 
maneuvering on her part to get out of the 
house and grounds unaccompanied by the 
crowd of devoted pets. Just before she 
starts out the cats are called (they answer a 
whistle). They are then shut in, and the 
maids are instructed not to open a door until 
the mistress is out of the gate. A morning 
or two ago the shutting-in process was 
deputed to a maid, but not feeling at all se- 
cure in this arrangement the lady of the 
manor tip-toed cautiously down the front 
steps and across the lawn, instead of down 
the path, so as not to attract attention to her 
departure. Alas! she had nearly reached 
the gate when a tinkling of bells warned her 
that she was discovered, and turning, to her 
despair—she was in a great hurry to catch a 
certain boat—she saw two cats tearing like 
mad from one side of the house, and from 
the other side rushed three cats, followed by 
the two dogs, the latter not meaning to be 
left. There was no stopping the on-coming 
menagerie, so the only thing the mistress 
could do was to turn back, which she did, 
followed by the cavalcade, the cats all talk- 
ing at once (they do talk, you know), and 
protesting against being shut in. 

We have only been residents of our pres- 
ent neighborhood a short time, and I am 
afraid the people around us may have doubts 
as to our sanity after such a performance as 
the one described, and others equally as funny 
and unusual. H. A. S. 


THE ART INTEREST 


Hat much-discussed and once famous 
| painting by Holman Hunt, The 
Child Jesus among the Doctcrs, 
has been presented by a rich amateur to 
the Birmingham Museum, which is already 
well-endowed with the work of Millais, 
Madox-Brown and Rosetti. The story of 
the artist’s sojourn in the Holy Land, and 
his minute and painstaking efforts to secure 
the utmost possible accuracy, is well known, 
but according to a Jewish Roman, as reported 
from the other side, ‘‘ All that is very pretty, 
but it is evident that he doesn’t kpow the 
race of Judah ; he has given to his doctor the 
flat feet which are the sign of the tribe of 
Ruben ; the men of Judah have the instep 
strongly arched.”” 


THE AWARDS FOR DESIGN FOR PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION 


The decision of the jury of forty-seven 
experts on the competition for the designs 
for the buildings of the Paris Exposition of 
1900 followed the usual lines of these com- 
petitions nowadays. They began by saying 
that none of the fifty-nine projects were 
completely satisfactory, and they then 
awarded the first prize of 15,000 francs to 
M. Louvet, which excited a good deal of sur- 
prise, as this particular design was, both in 
the principal facade and the general decora- 
tive arrangement, the ** most vulgar.”” But 
in the opinion of the majority of the jury it 
was one of the most carefully studied and the 
best as to its interior arrangement. The 
first prize, of 5,000 francs, for the second 
and smaller of the two principal buildings 
was awarded to M. Girault, who had already 
received the fourth prime of 6,000 francs for 
the larger palace. The task of these com- 
peting architects was greatly complicated by 
the fact that the latter building is destined to 
serve, not only for its mission during the Ex- 
position, but also after 1900 for agricultural 
fairs, horse exhibitions, horticultural dis- 
plays, concerts, auditions, fétes, concours, 
etc., etc, Thésmaller palace is to become 
only “a museum of works of art.’’ M. 
Louvet, in the explanatory notes accompany- 
ing his design, began by stating that ‘* the 
general plan is composed in such a manner 
as to modify as little as possible the aspect of 
the Champs-Elysées."’ With the same ob- 
ject in view the jury proscribed all gigantic 
domes, in glass or otherwise, and unani- 
mously pronounced in favor of a loggia, or 
exterior gallery, as the decorative feature of 
the principal facade. It is proposed to bring 
together the two Salons of the Champ-de- 
Mars and the Champs-Elysées after 1900 by 
having them exhibit together in the larger 
palace. 


AN ART EXHIBIT IN AN ARTISTIC CITY 


The second of the biennial international 
exhibitions of works of art of the city of 
Venice, which is one of the three cities in 
the world in which a fastidious, artistic 
temperament might condescend to live, is 
announced for 1897, from 22 April to 
31 October. This exposition is placed under 
the auspices of a committee of patrons on 
which most of the civilized nations, includ- 
ing our own, are represented. The various 
prizes offered amount to the sum of 40,000 
Italian livres, and the co.operation of the 
most distinguished foreign artists has already 
been secured. 


ARTISTS AS AIDS TO DRAMATIC REPRESENTA- 
TION 

Mr. Irving’s production of Cymbeline, 
which is one of the features of the season in 
London, has had the benefit of Alma- 
Tadema’s talent in the fourteen set scenes, 
which give it its classic environment. It is to 
be hoped that this artist has done better than 
did Burne-Jones with the King Arthur, 
which was a melancholy exhibition of the 
utmost possible archzological license with 
most unsatisfactory artistic result. 





VOGUE 


Dated 29 Oct., will be given special.y to 
autumn and winter fashions. 








Remember this one thing—that no Angostura 
Bitters is the genuine original except Abbott's. All 
druggists and dealers. 








Lyons Silks. 


Fashionable Novelties, 
Armure and Metal Effects, 
Plain and Fancy Moire, Brocades, 
Impression sur chaine, 

Plaid Silks, 

Silk and Wool Velours and Moire. 


White Satins, Brocades, and 
Faille for 


WEDDING GOWNS. 


New Silks and Gazxes 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadines, Gazes, 


FANCY AND PLAIN VEL- 
VETS. 


Broadway A 19th a. 


NEW YORK, 





CHINA HONESTLY 
ADVERTISED 


Ten years of honest a‘ver- 
tising has made tor us a rep- 
utation «f which we are 
justly proud The prompt re- 
sponse always made to our # 
adveitisement« assures ws § 
that the public has confi- Bg 
dence in us, and appreciates 
our metho: s. 

We sel! reliable goods only. 
and at prices fully “% less 
than elsewhere."" Whether 
you rome to our store or or- 
der by mail, you will be W/ 
pleased. 
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HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the —_— are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS. 
{ English Stuffs tor Hangings and Furniture: } 
Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: } 
waint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: } 
The “ Nieuw Amsterdam "* Blue Delft Ware : 
t Be Not Sampled nor Catalogued. 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“ Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ' Pabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 
(Trademarks reg’d.) 





The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful atteniion. 
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Ithout question the most charming 
W play at present running in New 
York, so far as scenic effects go, 
is The Geisha, at Daly’s Theatre. Mr. 
Daly, who is a recognized master of pic- 
turesque stage setting, has never presented 
anything more delightful in a color sense than 
the two settings of his Japanesque production 
which has taken the town by storm. Even 
Friday, which is considered a theatrical off- 
night, his cosy theatre will be found filled 
with delighted auditors. The rumor is that 
The Geisha, which is prettily tuneful, vi- 
vacious with the movement and grace of 
dancing, and enlivened by clean fun, will be 
withdrawn in a few weeks to make way for 
the regular company. Without the slightest 
disrespect to the very capable company one 
must set down ‘the more’s the pity.” 





time. At first I sang in a church choir ; 
then I went into the chorus of the Metro- 
politan Opera for the experience, and expect- 
ing to go abroad to study. With Rob Roy 
and this piece my stage life so far ends.”’ 
Miss Bulkley is an American, 

Her costume offers suggestions for a 
pretty sleeve and bodice. The fashion fiat 
is tight sleeves from shoulder to wrist; but 
there are indications that many women 
will rebel against this very ugly style, and 
the independent ones may find suggestions 
worth the copying in the sleeve shown 
herewith. The boléro effect on the bodice 
and the broad girdle are, of course, in the 
prescribed mode. ‘The boléro fronts and the 
skirt are of flowered brocade. 

In the list of most important amusements 
must be chronicled the engagement by Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein of Mr, Anton Seidl and 
his orchestra for a series of Sunday evening 
concerts at Olympia Music Hall. The first 
concert took place on Sunday last (27 Sep- 


MISS FANNIE BULKLEY, IN LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN—-GOWN WORN 
IN ACT I, 


In Lost, Strayed or Stolen at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre the réle of the godmother 
is taken by Miss Fannie Bulkley, whose 
gown is shown inthis Vogue. Miss Bulkley 
is pretty and unaffected. ‘*I am very glad 


to see you,’” she said, graciously, ** but I am 
afraid there isn’t very much to tell about my- 
I have been on the stage only a short 


self, 


tember), and the following programme was 
rendered : 


Overture, Mignon.............. sev cghe Thomas 

Chorale and PUgee..oc.cccccscceveseCcoesees Bach 

-ninaadivra bce 0 TR TO tee Gillet 

Dende OTe DA i bcchnces 00: ccsee Czibulka 

Scene ed Aria, Ballo in Maschera.... ....... Verdi 
Mme. Chalia. 

Selection, Hansel und Gretel......... Humperdinck 





vi 


DORI ics 0 6 oncsedocaion sowstepnader Wagner 
Tannhacuser’s Pilgrimage....... ... .... Wagner 
BE WU ne sviices oe cocsa- ats W ilhelmj 
Spanish Songs. 

Mme. Chalia, 
Walke, Ath GAR is 6 ave uence tavasmees Strauss 


The most important theatrical event of the 
near future is the reappearance of Miss 
Georgia Cayvan as manager of, as well as 
actor, in Mary Pennington Spinster, at 
Palmer’s Theatre, on 5 October. 

By the way, the public falls into the 
way of calling a theatre by a new name, 
about as promptly as they call the erst- 
while Miss America, the Countess of Gaul 
after her marriage. New Yorkers have 
had three new names for old and honored 
ones, during the last few years. Wallack’s 
downtown theatre, Broadway and Thirteenth 
Street, is no longer Wallacks, but The Star, 
and his uptown one, Broadway and Thirtieth, 
is now known by the name of another man- 
ager—Palmer. Similarly H. Abbey’s Thea- 
tre and Broadway and Thirty-eighth Street 
is known this season for the first time during 
its history as The Knickerbocker, a name by 
the way, that suggests a downtown, east 
side show, 

This evening will witness the re-introduc- 
tion of Evangeline, under the management of 
Charles Frohman. The welcome news is 
vouchsafed that later on the boards of this 
pretty theatre will be presented other plays. 

Santa Maria, the operetta, by Oscar Ham- 
merstein, now running at the Olympia Thea- 
tre, has a phenominally strong cast. It in- 
cludes Camille d’Arville, Lucille Saunders, 
Marie Halton, James T. Powers. Whatever 
the shortcomings of the score and the libretto, 
the company make the very most vocally of 
their opportunities. Light opera very rarely, 
if ever before, had the benefit of so unusually 
excellent a cast. 

Rosemary at the Empire is drawing so well 
that nothing else will be presented by Mr. 
John Drew during his season in New York. 

The German Liliputians opened at the Star 
on Monday last in The Tramp. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Under the Polar Star. 

Broadway—8.20, The Caliph, 

Casino—8, The Gold Bug. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8 15, Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 

Olympia.—8, Santa Maria. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, Sue. 

Herald Square—8.15, A Parlor Match. 

Knickerbocker—8, Half a King. 

Lyceum—8.15, An Enemy to the King. 

Star.—8.15, The Tramp. 

Koster & Bial’s—Vaudeville. 

Olympia Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s Continuous Performance. 

Eden Musee—Concert, waxworks, etc., Twenty- 
third Street near Sixth Avenue. 

Standard—Loie Fuller and Vaudeville. 

Garrick Theatre— Albert Chevalierand Vaudeville, 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue—Variety. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


N interlude in fashions during a mid- 
A season has points of resemblance to 
those in music or the drama, both 
being propitiatory, intended to mollify too ar- 
dent expectations as well as to prepare for 
surprises, delights, perhaps enthusiasms. 
Spring and autumn half-seasons are always 
prolific in tentatives and experiments, and 
they serve very well as saps to that hunger 
for change and novelty which afflicts men 
and women the world over. We must be 
entertained while awaiting reliable disclo- 
sures and the unfolding of those important 
secrets relating to fixed and permanent modes 
for our winter delectation, 


TWO SETTLED FASHION POINTS 


So far we are quite sure of two prominent 
features of the new gown model, one of which 
is the decrease in the volume of skirt, and 
the other is the adoption of the tight sleeve, 
showing the whole length of the arm. This 
change in the gores of the skirt gives an en- 
tirely different outline to the figure. Who- 
ever has returned to town is more or less 
busy looking over last winter’s gowns, as 
one’s limited income induces a careful exam- 
ination of our wardrobe, with a critical view 
to make alterations and adaptations. Skirts 
and sleeves may claim immediate attention 
without, fortunately, requiring any extra 


material. The retrenchments in skirts will 
furnish epaulettes, which all sleeves require, 
and revers, too, when needed. Velvet may 
unhesitatingly be chosen for trimming, as it 
is to enter largely into the garniture of the 
winter for wide belts, boléros, chokers, re- 
vers, epaulettes, etc. 


THE WINTER COSTUME 


As dependable Paris fashions are never de 
clared much before the end of October, it is 
far wiser to postpone making or ordering a 
winter gown or garment until the last mo- 
ment. Tailors and dressmakers are then 
ready to show their best models, and shops 
display on their counters their choicest mate- 
rials. Truest economy consists in always 
buying the best within our means, and to se- 
lect the latest models and newest colors, pro- 
vided they are neither bizarre or fugitive. 
By adhering to such prudence, we may al- 
ways anticipate a second season, and keep up 
a fashionable appearance at a minimum of cost. 


WOOLLEN STUFFS 


Woollen gown fabrics this season repeat 
the same gamut of color we had in the past 
winter—browns, blues, greens, purples and 
plums, with this difference, that black is 
much more largely introduced as sole con- 
trast, which gives a warm, seasonable tone, 
and produces a certain richness of effect most 
desirable. There is a strong suggestion of 
designs usually associated with vestings in 
many of the new gown materials, such as di- 
minutive basket-checks and broc hé figures. 

Quite charming did I find a gown, built of 
warm chestnut-brown cloth, evenly checked 
with black. The skirt, new model, had a 
much less flaring appearance, and when worn 
hung quite flat in front and at the sides. On 
the seams of the front gore black glossy braid 
was laid on, artistically, in side panels, leaving 
the rest of the skirt entirely plain. As there 
was an elasticity in the material itself, it was 
better adapted to an inexpensive percaline lin- 
ing, whereas when material is soft, a silk 
one is quite indispensable if one wishes to 
have a skirt hang well. There was a nine- 
inch hair-cloth facing with an outside cover- 
ing of brown mohair. This gown had a 
round, bias bodice, with a high belt of plain 
dark brown velvet. The fronts were laid in 
folds, while the back was seamless, and the 
fastening of the belt was invisible at the left 
side. Cloth sleeves outlining the arm, with 
a jaunty epaulette of velvet, heavily trimmed 
with the same black braid as on panels. A 
brown velvet choker with loops, and a ruff of 
yellow lace above. Frills of the same lace at 
the wrists. 

Most pleasing was another winter gown, 
the material resembling a broché vesting in 
brilliant bishop’s purple and black, both so 
glossy they might deceive one into thinking 
them satin. The model of skirt was pre- 
cisely the same as the brown one, but the 
seams of front gores were trimmed with a 
piping of purple velvet, and on the bottom of 
these front gore seams were two velvet 
rosettes the upper one smaller than the under 
ones. The bodice was pointed, the fronts 
slightly blouse, the back seamless, while 
rather wide purple folds were laid close to- 
gether around the waist, to simulate a pointed 
corselet. ‘There were the same tight-fitting 
sleeves, but in this instance the epaulettes 
were of velvet, doubled and draped in a pretty 
fashion across the top. The cloth collar- 
band fitted up quite high, then rolled over into 
a narrow velvet band, with a cream lace both 
heavy and narrow laid on the extreme edge. 
The same velvet finish at the wrists of sleeves, 
the effect of which was exceedingly neat and 
trim. 


NOTES FOR YOUNG DAUGHTERS 


Mothers find it very difficult to fit out 
their school-age daughters—misses of sixteen 
or seventeen who in this generation are so 
tall and well-developed, thanks to athletic 
sports, that they demand the size of gowns 
belonging to full-grown women. It goes 
without saying that the styles and trimming 
are entirely unsuitable. The only thing left 
to do in such outfitting is to depend on the 
dressmaker, abroad or at home. 

An English model, coming from a favorite 
London house with which I am familiar, 
will be appreciated, I feel sure, and prove of 
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assistance, too. The woolen material is very 
soft and pliable and plaided in even squares of 
black and blue. A moderate skirt, perfectly 
plain, has a round, double-breasted bodice, 
fastening on the side with buttons, and fitting 
the figure perfectly, with an opening for a small 
chemisette. The revers and collar are in one, 
of a fine blue satin cloth, the collar square in 
the back, and one rever crossing over the 
other in front. Under the points of the rev- 
ers, across the bust, two triangles of blue cloth 
are laid on the bodice so as to form a straight 
line. Immediately below this line are three 
bias blue cloth bands to match, decreas- 
ing in size downward towards the blue 
cloth belt, which fastens in front with two 
steel buttons. At the ends of each of the 
cross bands are steel buttons also, and at the 
corners of the two triangles of cloth. A 
capital effect is thus gained in a most inex- 
pensive way, Modern gigot sleeves, with a 
wiist finish of blue cloth, which on the 
outer seam turns up into a long tab, is fin- 
ished with a steel button. The edge of all 
these blue cloth trimmings is finished off by 
a very narrow white Breton lace, quite heavy 
and ending in sharp points A small black 
satin vest and tie combined is to be worn in 
connection with a white linen collar, which 
gives a smart finish to the neck. For out- 
of-door use there is a Norfolk jacket to 
match the gown, with a deep basque, also 
double-breasted, fastening with large steel 
buttons in front, and belted in with black 
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HUNTING COSTUME OF HUNTER’S GREEN AND 
BLACK CHECK CLOTH 


satin. The left front above the fastening 
turns back into a half-rever, lined with black 
satin, the high collar being also lined with 
black satin, has a very pretty effect when 
worn turned down showing the satin. Tight 
cloth sleeves, above which falling to elbow, 
is a full Russian sleeve in many folds. On 
the bottom and up the front of jacket a 
heavy glossy black mohair braid is laid on in 
several rows, and on the bottom of the Rus- 
sian sleeve as well. To make the coat ex- 
ceedingly warm there is a flannel inte:lining 
which extends to the tight sleeves also. The 
outside lining is of the best quality of tailors’ 
‘* farmers’ satin,’’ as glossy as satin itself. 
This will prove a most satisfactory and smart 
school costume, not easily put out of order 
and always looking well. With a felt hat of 





dark blue trimmed with blue or black satin 
bows and quills, together with an astrak han 
muff, collar or boa, and dark tan dogskin 
gloves, nothing is left to be desired for fitness 
and comfort as well as correct style. 

A younger sister might have a green and 
black woolen plaid gown, built with the 
same kind of plain skirt, to be worn with a 
Venetian red surah blouse, lined, the waist 
belred very high with the same silk and tied 
on the left in a soft bow with double ends. 
A cloth bolero to match the skirt, short 
enough to show the entire belt might be 
worn in the street on cool days. The nar- 
row street revers in front are made to close 
and button across with green cords and small 
gilt buttons, and the collar turns up quite to 
the ears. The sleeves are tight coat sleeves, 
old style, showing the outline of arm. This 
is a very pretty model, requiring only the 
addition of a warm winter jacket, to have 
it answer all through the season. With furs, 
and a felt hat prettily trimmed, this school 
dress is quite complete. 
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|} ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 

1 ae aie ae VaR te ee, VN: 
RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 

Flowers—Costume—Fur and Cloth 
Coat Suitable for Deep Mourning. 
P., Maryland.—(1) What flowers can a girl 
in deep mourning wear on the street in win- 
ter? 

(2) Describe a stylish and chic costume 
for a girl of twenty, who is in deep mourn- 
ing, for wear to church and afternoon in the 
winter, 

(3) What furs are used in deep mourn- 
ing? 

(4) Isa short, chic coat of English crépe 
and chiffon too old for a girl of twenty? 

(5) Is a net veil with crépe border suita- 
ble for a young girl, who has just been out 
one year, to wear, who is in deep mourning? 

(6) Can patent-leather shoes also be 
worn? 

(1) The fashion of wearing flowers on the 
street is decidedly on the wane. Violets are 

now the only flowers ever 
worn by those who study 
the glass of fashion. They 





~ are quite proper to wear with 


~ black, and a bunch of this 
fragrant bloom does much 
to soften the sombreness of 
the garb of mourning. In 
really deep mourning it is 
not considered good form to 
wear any flowers at all. 

(2) A very smart gown 
for the occasions that you 
- desire to use it could be built 

of fine Henrietta cloth. The 
skirt moderately full, with 
a band of crépe twelve 
inches deep around the bot- 
tom. The band: could be 
the one width all around, 
or it could be scooped out 
in the front toa depth of 
four or five inches, and rise 
in graceful curves toward 
the back to ten inches or more. 

The coat could be made with a tight fit- 
ting back and loose front, or fall in loose box- 
plaits front and back from a yoke concealed 
by a collar. Both styles will be worn but 
the loose coat is the newer. If the tight- 
fitting coat is preferred it should be made of 
Henrietta cloth, its skirts should be cut 
slightly full and should be about six inches or 
less, below the waist line in the back with a 
gradual slope downward toward the front. 
The sleeves should be decidedly small and 
should be built on the lines of the old-fash- 
ioned coat sleeve, The middle and side 
seams in the back should be braided 4 la 
militaire, with double bias folds of crépe 
about half an inch wide. The fronts, which 
may be either single or double-breasted, should 
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finished along the edges with a tiny line of 
crépe and fastened with frogs formed of the bias 
crépe folds the same width as the bias folds 
of crépe used on the back. The revers should 
be square if the coat is double-breasted and 
not too large, and should be covered entirely 
with crépe. If single breasted they should 
be decidedly larger and pointed. In either 
case the collar across the back should be cut 
like that on a man’s coat only a trifle deeper 
and longer on the shoulders, it also should be 
entirely made of crépe. Ifthe ‘*sac’’ coat 
is chosen the box-plaits should be formed, of 
course, of the Henrietta cloth. There should 
be one large double box-plait on either side 
of the fronts and two deep single plaits in 
the back. These plaits should be lined 
throughout with soft dull black silk. They 
should hang from a yoke about four inches 
deep. Over the yoke is a square collar of 
crépe in the back, the same depth or a little 
deeper than the yoke, it extends a trifle over 
the shculders and descends stole fashion, to 
the bottom of the coat in the front. About 
the throat is worn a ruff of crépe, and a muff 
is carried made entirely of crépe with frills of 
plaited chiffon to soften it about the hands. 

(3) Almost any black furs may be worn 
in mourning, such as Persian lamb, Astra- 
kan or black lynx. Cub bear is also worn 
and considered very smart. It is also per- 
missible to wear sable, though it is not gen- 
erally done, At the moment, in deep mourn- 
ing it 1s far better style to wear no furs at all 
unless the weather demands them, but to 
have one’s muffs, neck rufts and boas made 
of French crépe. 

(4) A short coat of English crépe and 
chiffon would be entirely suitable for a girl 
of twenty if made quite simply and severely. 

(5) A net veil with a crépe border is the 
only veil that custom permits any one to 
wear who is old enough to wear a face veil 
at all, in deep mourning, and it is certainly 


























HOUSE GOWN SHOWING HIGH COLLAR 


not old for a girl who has taken her maiden 
plunge into the world, 

(6) Patent-leather shoes are entirely pro- 
per to wear when in deep mourning. 


FATHER POINT 


He recent death of Father Point make 
the following facts timely as well as 
interesting. 


On 27 May there was celebrated at the 
Church of the Gesu, Montreal, the seventicth 


anniversary of the ordination of Rev. Pierre 
Point, of the Society of Jesus. Father Point 
enjoyed the distinction of being the oldest 
priest in Canada. He was then in his ninety- 
fifth year having been born on 7 April, 
i802. 

This venerable priest preserved most inter- 
esting recollections of his earlier years in the 
ministry. He was born at Rocroy, France, 
and educated at the Seminary of Rheims. 
After completing his studies he took holy 
orders as a secular priest. On the 29 May, 
1825, while still a deacon, Father Point had 
the distinguished honor of performing the 
functions of deacon of honor at the anoint- 
ment and coronation of Charles x. the last 
Bourbon King of France. He was the last 
survivor of the brilliant galaxy of princes, 
statesmen and clergy who took part in that 
imposing ceremony, which was the last of 
that kind celebrated within the historic 
Cathedral of Rheims, where all the kings of 
France, up to that time had been consecrated. 
The ceremony coming after the Revolution 
of the Napoleonic régime seemed a revival of 
the customs of ancient Fiance, and attracted 
more than ordinary attention. The chief 
celebrant was the Cardinal Archbishop of 
France, and among those in the sanctuary 
were Prince de Talleyrand, Cardinal de 
Cleremont, Tounerre and de la Fare, M. de 
Polignac, the First Minister; Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, Marshals de Treoise and 
Dalmatic, Duc d’Avary, Marquis de Bréze, 
Duc d’Uzes and al! the nobility of France. 

The recollection of the grand scene, which 
was painted by Gerard was ever present in the 
mind of Father Point. It was at Rheims in 
the following year that he was ordained. 
Seventeen years Jater he arrived in Canada. 
For more than thirty years he was engaged 
in missionary work in Ontario and Quebec 
and afterwards became the Superior of the 
Residence of the Jesuits at Quebec. 

Finally, Father Point resided at St. Mary’s 
College, Montreal. He retained posses- 
sion of all his faculties, and up to July 
last was able to conduct divine service every 
morning. Since that time he has been dis- 
pensed of this obligation, owing to feeble 
health. 





of the Theatre de la Monnai, Brus- 

sels, will make a tour of the United 
States, beginning about 5 Nov. She will 
make her first appearance with the New 
York Symphony Society. Mlle. Seygard is 
an excellent young artist, and the daughter 
of a renowned musician. She will sing 
the Christmas performances of the Mes- 
siah in theleading cities of this coun- 
try. 

“Carl Halir, the German violinist 
and one of the Directors of the Royal 
High School of Music in Berlin, is 
expected to arrive here in November 
for a short American tour. Hialir, 
who is considered in Europe the 
worthy successor of Joachim, will 
make his New York début in the first 
concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, 13 
and 14 Nov. Later on he 
will appear with the New 
York Symphony, and the 
Boston Symphony orches- 
tra. 


Cte Seygard, one of the sopranos 
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FIBRE 
CHAMOIS 


now in the market, make it nec- 
essary to call the attention of the 
public to the fact that for their 
protection every yard of the gen- 
uine material is plainly stamped 
Fibre Chamois. Beware of 
these imitations and get Fibre 
Chamois, or you will be obliged 
e your dress over. Dressmakers 
should examine their bills and see that 
the material is billed Fibre Chamois, 
otherwise they may get some of the worth- 
less imitations, while paying for the gen- 
uine article. at tt of st uf uf of uf uf 


wish to call particular attention to our Waterproofed FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, which is particularly adapted for the interlining of win- 


















ter coats and capes. No amount of rain will affect the interlining in 
the least; consequently the danger of the interlining pulling out of the 
seams when wet is entirely avoided. 


Our are waterproofed by the which for 
ears has most successfully employed RIGBY PROCESS 9 in England 
or wat fing all sorts of cloths. It is the only method by which goods can be 
made Sc akiae impervious to water, and still admit of ect ventilation. Be sure 
to see that what you buy is clearly stamped FIBRE CHAMOIS, guaranteed 
waterproofed by RIGBY PROG@ESS, as no other is genuine. The waterproofed 
article is sold at the same price as the unwaterproofed. 






























